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began to learn the harp? friend Jim has kept me quite au 

fat with all your accom: lish ments.” : . 

you are not disappointed in me,” said Alice, laughing. 

* I think rather the con 
“| have not bad time to tell yet,” she said. 

have at lanch, which we shall! have in half an hour (é a-téte. 

been often here before, I believe? 
“Not much. I noticed a new piano, and a little glove 

of wild bea-ts is as numerous as ever, 


ay will see how you be- 


ver seen before. Jim’s menagerie 
He would bave liked to be in Noah’s Ark 

“ And so would you and I, Mr. Buckley,” she answered, laughing, “ if 
“Stoned “Thi of belog in Noah's Atk with b 

ak of being in } ‘s Ark w er. 

“ You find them a little poutine, don’t you, Miss Brentwood ?” 

“ Well, it requires a good deal of administrative faculty to keep the 
kitten and the puppy from open collision, and to prevent the m 

ing out the cockatoo’s eye and hiding it in the fi 
nday morning he (the magpie) 
stole thirty-one shillings and sixpeuce. 
80' that we shall never see.” 





into my father’s room, and 
e got it all back but half a 


The bird thu: alluded to broke into @ gash of melody, so rich, full, 
and metallic, that they both turned to look at him. Having attracted 
attention he began dancing, crooning a little song to bimself, as though 
he would say,“ 1 know where it is.” 
breast, pat back his bill, and swore two or three oaths that would bave 
disgraced a London scavenger, with such remarkable distinctness, too, 
that there was no misunderstanding him; so Sam’s affectation of not 
having caught what the bird said, was a dead failure. 

“ Mr. Buckley,” said she, “if you will excase me I will 
Jan you amuse yourself there for balf an hour?” 
be would try. So he retired again to the rocking-chair, about ten years 
For he had grown from a boy into a 


And, lastly, be puffed out his 


older than when he rose froin it. 


man. 

He had fallen over head and ears in love, and all in five minutes— 
talleu deeply, seriously iu love, to the exclusion of all other sublasary 
matters, before he had well had time to notice whether she spoke with 
brogae or a Scotch (happily she did neither). Sudden, you 
say : well, yes; bat in lat. 34°, and lower, whether ia the southern or 
northera hemisphere, these sort of affairs come on with a rapidity and 
the thunder-storms of those regions, and ut- 
read this book in 52° north, or per- 
once went to a ball with as free-and-easy, heart-whole a 
iow as any I know, and agreed with him to stay balf an hour, 

. In twenty-five minutes by my 
watob, which keeps time like a ship's chronometer, that man was iu the 
tragic or cut-throat stage of the passion with a pretty little thing of 
forty, a cattle-dealer’s widow, who stopped Ais pool-playing for a time, 
until she married the great ironmonger in George Street. Romeo 
Juliet’s little matter was 


violence only equalled 


d | his words true, 
jast as sadden, and very Australian In many 
polote, Only mind, that Romeo, had he lived in Australia, tustead of 
taking poison, would probably have 
“ Took to drinking ratafla, and thought of poor Miss Baily,” 

full twenty-four hours after the catastrophe. 

+ least such would have beea the case in many instances, but not in 

With some men these suddenly-conceived passions last their lives, 
and, I should be inclined to say louger, were there not strong authority 


But Sam? He saw the last twiakle of her white gown disappear, and 
then leant back and tried to think. He could only say to himself, “ By 
Jove, I wonder if I can ever bring her to like me? I wisk I bad kaowa 
she was here ; I'd have dressed myself better. She is 
She might come to like me in time. 
The idea of his having a rival, or of any thi 
ouag lady to whom he had thrown his handkerchief, 
is sultanship’s head. Also, when he came to think 
about it, he really saw no reason why she should not be brought to thiok 
“As well me as another,” said he to bi 
where it is, She must marry somebody, you know!” 

Why was she gone so | 
after all been dreami: 
under the creepers is 
amile upon his face to greet he: 


bright sun, where she 
— iN a See 

arp gap-tee 
rheumatism. 


He begins to doubt whether he has not 
she comes again, however, for the arch 
again, and he looks up with a pleasaat 


# trick is this? There, in the porch, in the 
not aa hour ago in all her beauty and grace, 
, black as Tophet, grinning 
Jaws, ber lean tegs shaking wi 


The colley shakes out her frill, and, raising the bair all down her back, eS 
stands grinning and snarling, while her puppy barks pot-valiantly be- 
tween her legs. The little kangaroo rats ensconce themselves once more 
gaze out amazed from their bright little eyes. 
The cockatoo hooks and clambers up to a safe place in the | 
and Sam, after standing thunder-struck for a moment, asks, what she 


“ Make a light,’’* says the old girl, in a pathetic 
swer she makes none, bat squats down outside, and begins a petulant 
whine: sure sign that she has a tale of woe to unfold, and is going to 


& 

* Can that creature,” thinks Sam, “ be of the same species aa the beau- 
There seems as much difference 
between them as between an angel and an ordinary good woman.”’ Hard 
to believe, traly, Sam; buat, perhaps, ia some of the great European 
cities, or even nearer home, in some of the prison barracks, you ma 
chance to fad a white woman or two fallen as low as that poor, starved, 
ill-treated, Olthy old savage ! 

Alice comes out once more, and brings sunshine with her. She 
ap to the old lubra with a look of divine oo 
face ; the old woman’s whine 
“Yah marah, Yah . O boora Yah! Yah Mal” 

“What! oid Sally '” gays the beaa 
Have you been getting waddy at 

* Baal!” says she, with a petalant burst of grief. 


Alice had evidently v 
ach 


tiful Alice Brentwood ? 


goes 
joa on her beautiful | oyy. 
tital girl. “ What is the matter? 


says Alice, “ Where 
ted the right cord, The “ ¥ 
agalo ; and then suddenly, as if her indignation had 
burst bounds, she started off with a sbrillness and rapidity astonishing 
to one not acoustomed to black-fellowa, into something like the follow- 

: “O Yab (very loud), O Mah! Barkmabarrawurrah, Bark 


thief that one) tear it u 


round to the kitchen,” sald Alice, “ and get 
» Mr. Buckley? I cannot give any 


heart tosee a woman of that age, with nothing 
I have tried to make ber ua- 
; but I oan’s get it out of her head 


money, Mr. Sandford, the missionary, says 
has never found one who could 


of God. However, I came to call you to lunch ; will you give me your | 


| 
possessed, latrepid little maiden, nota bit afraid of him 
understand and trast bi 


id, honest, geatie | 
nd blue eyes ; and she, too, saw some- | 
in Sam's broad, noble face which attracted her mwarvellously, and 

him so, plump and plain, as they were going 


“ T fancy I shall like you very much, Mr, Buckley. We ought to be 
good frieuds, you kuow ; your father saved the lives of my father and 


“T never heard of that before,” sald Sam. 
“I dare say not,” sald Alice, “ Your father is uot the man to 
be ran out of his square aad pal 
under the hoofs of the French cavalry at 
Waterloo, It makes my cheeks tingle to teil of it now.” 

Indeed it did. Sam thought that if it brought such a beautiful dush 


soul looked at him from those ki 


of his own noble deeds ; 
father and uncle almos' 








t,” in black-fellow's gibberish, means sim 
come to see how you are getting on,” or 








to her face, and such a flash from her eyes, whenever she told it, that he \ 


would get her to tell it again more thao once. 

But luach! Don’t let us starve our new pair of turtle-doves in the 
outset. Sam is but a growing lad, and needs carbon for his muscles, 
lime for his bones, and all that sort of thing ; a glass of wine won’t do 
him any harm either, and let us hope that his new passion is not of such 
lamentable sort as to prevent bis using a kuife aud fork with credit and 


satisfaction to himself. 

Here, in the dark, cool parlour stands a uet for the gods, white 
ag Py 'y bright china, and clean silver. Ia the corner of the ta- 
ble isa 


claret-jug, standing, with freezing politeness, u 
his band on his hip, waiting to be poured oat. In the centre, the 
father of watermelons, half-hidden by hes and pome; tes, the 
whole heaped over by a confusion of ruby cherries, (O, for Lance to 
= it!) Are you huogry, though? If so, here is a mould of potted- 


ad and a cold wild duck, while, on the sideboard, I see a boitle of 


pale ale. My brother, let us breakfast in Scotland, launch in Australia, 
and dine in France, till our lives’ end. 


s 


Bat 
so it fell out, that Sam 


neatest 


upon them ; they tried to fire the roof of the hut, bat it was raining too 
hard ; otherwise it would have hard with poor Miss Burke. See, 
here is a peach-tree they planted, covered with fruit ; let us have some ; 
it is pretty good, for the Donovans have kept it in memoryjof their 


“ Bat the but was not burnt,” said Sam ; “where did it stand?” 
“ That pile of earth there is the remains of the old tur!-chimney. They 


moved across the river after it happened.” 


hes, when they grow on a high tree, must be climbed) for, 
Jarl if a young and pretty girl expresses a wish for them. And 
H 4 Fe cane Cache of one oC th lower \ 
the fruit down to Alice, who put them one one into 
little basket that hung on her arm. 
And so they were employed, ae merry, when they heard a loud 
cence: mane Bete off m start. 


ls: @ scene from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ I declare ; only Eve ought to be 
up the tree handing down the apples to Adam, not vice versa. I miss 
a carpet sake, too, who would t the d——,, and make the thing 





And, the banquet being over, she said as pl tly as p , Now 
I know you want to smoke in the veranda. For my part, I should like 
to bring my work there and sit with you; bat, if you had rather not 
have me, you have only to say that ‘ you could not think,’ &., &., and 
I will obediently take myself off.’’ 

Bat Sam dido’t say that. He said that he conldn’t conceive anything 
more delightful, if she was quite sure she did not mind. 

Not she, indeed! So she brought her work out, and they sat to- 
gether. A cool wind came up, bending the flowers, swinging creep- 
ers to and fro, and raising a rushing sound, like the sea, from the dis- 
tant forest. The magpie, baving been down the en when the wind 
came on, and having been blown over, soon joi them in a very cap- 
tious frame of mind ; and, when Alice ——— a ball of red worsted, he 
seized it as lawful prize, and away in the house with a hop and a Gatter. 
So both Sam and Alice had to go after him, wad buat him under the 
sofa, and the bird finding that he must yield, dropped the ball suddenly, 
= ve Sam two vicious digs on the fingers to remember bim 

y. 
wished it had been a whipsnake instead of a magpie. 

So the ball of worsted was recovered, and they sat down 


in. He 


ber quiet face and down-turned eyelids, wondering who she was thinking 
of. Saddenly she raised her eyes and caught him in the fact. You 
could not swear she blushed ; it might only be a trifling reflection from 
one of the red China roses that hung between ber and the sun; yet, 
when she spoke, it was not quite with her usual self-possession ; a little 
hurriedly perbaps. 

“ Are you going to be a soldier, as your father wast” 

Sam had thought for an instant of saying * yes,” and then, to prove 

going to Sydoey, and enlisting in the “ Half ” 

Trath, however, prompting to say “no,” he compromised the matter by 
eaying he had oot thought of it,’ 

“ Tam rather glad of that, do you know,” she said. “ Unless in India, 
now, & man had better be anything than a soldier, 


ther Jim will be begging for a commission some day. I wish he would 
stay quietly at home.” 


—_ ~y hy oe shadows were beginning to slant lon, 
Sam ais bot vay wo, hey werk ects togetber. 

western sun, among 
chia. By shady young oran 


tage. Among fig-trees and pom ates, and so leavin, 
along the dry slippery glass, towards the hoarse ras bing river, 
lent till they reached it. There is a silence that is golden. 


Shall we cross and meet them? We can get over just below.” 


A little lower down, all the river was collected into one headlon 


water. 
“ Now,” said Alice, “ if you will go over, I will follow you.” 


So he ran across. and thea leeked back to see Tue Dew t 
we with outstretched arms, and held out 
wo hand to take her tiny fingers as she step 


not give him the opportunity. Then the 4 
is, | pie, who had fa 4 

on a foraging expedition, and if there were any plunder 
could not sammon courage to cross the river, bat 6! 
cursing by the brink, Then the: 


whispering kaowledge to one another in the evening breeze as 


passed beneath, An evening walk long remembered by both of them. 
* O, see ye not that pleasant road, 
That winds along the ferny brae 
O, that’s the road to fairy land, 
Where thou and I this e’en must gae.” 














* And so you cannot remember England, Mr. Buckley ?” says Alice. 
“ O, dear, no! ’ | though, I am speaking too T can remem- 
ber some few places, I remember a steep, 


| dark 
| thie moment, a broad greea 
Ss purple flowers, which mother and [ made into no 

bat must be the place my father ofas the Hatherleigh M 
.» | Where be used to go fishing ; and, 
“ Lae 
ot 


, 


| right.” 
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do? 


ut when Alice just touched bis hand in taking it from him, he 


watched her nimble fingers oa the delicate embroidery ; be glanced at 


creased tenfold, but they are hardly im 


Iam afraid my bro- 


bat was comforting. He gave up all thoughts of enlisting at — 

a 

timo that the aan and Jim should make 
k out to meet them, and, as 





Dowa the garden, faint with the afternoon scents of the flowers before 
Hae and roses, oleander, and magnolia ; 

here a towering Indian lily, there a thicket of scarlet geranium and fue- 
ge-trees, covered with fruit and blossom, 
between rows of trellised vines, bearing rich promise of a purple vin- 
e en, 
th si- 


They stood gazing on the foaming tide an instant, and then Alice 
. My father and Jim will come home by the track across there. 


g | cloud of camp followers, on camels and elephants, which surroa’ 
race; and a giant tree, undermined by winter floods, bad fallen from 


one bank to the other, offering a giddy footway across the foaming 


trip- 

down from the up- 
turned roots on to the soft white sand. He would like to have taken them 
again, to help her ap the bank, but she sprang up like a deer, and would 
merry laugh at the mag- 

ttered down all this way before them, to see Ifthey were 
ng, aad now 

crooning and 
sauntered away, side by side, along 
the sandy track, among the kuolls of bracken, with the sanlit boughs 


ey 


road that led up to the 
reh ; and have some dim recollection of a vast gray building, with a 
poroh, which mast have been the church itself. I can see, too, at 


ws, 
though I must have been there often, 

when he emptied out a basket 
on the grass for me to look at. My impression of England is that 
| everything was of a brighter colour than here; and they tell me Iam 


oom boone cenit acne cia tanmeeoet 
y et so amaz ou vigorous 
uM for 0 soem ts thay bore tending thevp, 
birthright is that of an Eoglishman : the right to move among 
mts mecha peed ewe Ay woth yea! Ne- 

y before her as this young lady 
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plete.—Sam Buckley, how are you?’ . 
It was Captain Brentwood who had come on them 80 nage along 
ooking 


the sandy track, on horseback, and beside him was son Jim, 

rather mischievously at Sam, who did not show to the best advantage up 
in the peach-tree ; but, having descended, and greetings being exchanged, 
father and son rode on to dress for dinner, the hour for which was now 
Ps leaving Sami and Alice to follow at leisure, which they 
di 


; for Captain Brentwood and Jim had time to dress and meet in the 
veranda, before they saw the pair come sauntering up the garden. 
“Father,” said Jim, “taking the captain’s hand, “how would that 
ae 


“ Marvellous well, [should say,” replied the captaio, — 

“ And so I think, too,” said Jim. “ Hallo! you two; dinner is ready, 
so look sharp.’’ 

After dinner the captain retired silently to the chimney-corner, and 
read his book, leaving the three young people to amuse themselves as 
they would. Nothing the captain liked so much as quiet, while he read 
some abstruse work on gunnery, or some ecientific voyage; but I am 
sorry to say he had got very little quiet of an evening since Alice came 
home, and Jim had got some one to ehatier to. This eveniog, however, 
seemed to promise well, for Alice brought out a great book of coloured 

ints, and the three sat down to tarn them over,—Jim, of course, you 

now, being in the middle. 

The book was “ Wild Sports of the East,” a great volame of coloured 
lithographs, worth some five and-twenty guineas. One never sees such 
books as that now-a-days, somehow ; I fancy, would not pay that 
price for them. What modern travels have such plates as the old edi- 
tions of “ Cook's Voyages?” The number of illustrated books is in- 


ved in quality. 
Bat Sam, I think, would have ered any bask tifal in such 
company. “ This,” said Alice, “ is what we call the a Book’— 
why, you will see directly —You tura over, Jim, and don’t crease the 


Jim tarned over, and kept them laughing by his simple remarks, 
more often affected than real, I suspect. Now hyper the 
ae jungle, and seemed to bear the last mad howl of the dying tiger, 
as the elephant knelt and pinned him to the with his tusks. Now 
they chased a lordly baffalo from his damp lair in the swamp ; now the 
saw the English alficers flying along on their Arabs through the hig 
grass, with well-poised spears, after the snorting ‘ay They have come 
unexpectedly on a ble old ; one of the swerves, and 
a handsome young man, losing his seat, seems just falling into the 
monster’s jaws, while the pariah degs scud away terrified gh the 


grass. 

“ That chap will be eaten immediately,” says Jim. 

“He has been in that tion ever since I remember,” says Alice ; 
“go I thick he is pretty td 

Now they are with the British army on the march. A scarlet bar 
pe meae pg ge Siieh Sa Sytes os B sean te Se white 
mirage—all in order, irresistibly oa to conquest of an em- 
pire greater than Haroun Al Raschid’s, so naturally doue, that, as you 
ook, you think you see the columns swing as they advance, and hear 
the heavy, weary tramp of the troops above the din and shoutin: _— 
Beyond the plain the faint blue hills pierce the gray air, barred with a 
few long, white clouds, and far away a — | river winds through a 
= we amy with long AK ae feinged with many a 

tastic minaret. 


“ How I should like to see that !”” says Alice. 

“ Would you like to be a counteas,” said Jim, “and ride on an ele- 
phant ia a howitzer !”’ 

“ Howdah, you goose !” said Alice. “ Besides, that is not a countess ; 
that is one of the soldiers’ wives. Countesses don’t go to India; they 
stay at home to mind the queen's clothes.” 

“ What a pleasant job for them,” said Jim, “ when her most gracious 
majesty has got the toothache! I wonder whether she wears her crown 
under bonnet or over it?” 

Captain Brentwood looked up. “My dear boy,” he said, “ does it not 
strike Fy that you are talking nonsense?” 

“ Did you ever see the old king, father?” said Jim. 

“IT saw King George the Third many times.” 

* Ab, but I mean, to to him,’ 

“ Once only, and then be was mad. He was sitting up with her ma- 
jesty, waiting for intelligence which [ brought. His royal highness took 
the deepatches from me, but the king tnsisted on seeing me.” 

* ‘And what did he say, father ? tell us,” said Alice, eagerly. 

* Little saeegh, my iove,” said the captain, leaning back. “ He 
asked, ‘ Is this the officer who brought den gam York® And his 
royal highness said ‘ Yes.’ Then king said, ‘ You bring good news, 
sir ; I was going to ask you some questions, but they are all gone out of 
my head. Go and get your ~~ ¥ get your supper, sir.’ Poor old 

ntleman! He was a kindly old man, aod I had a great respect for 

im. Alice, sing us a song, my love.” 

She sang them “ The Burial of Sir Johan Moore” with such perf.ct taste 
and pathos that Sam felt as if the candle had gone out when she fiaished. 
Then she turned round and sald to him, “ You owght to like that song ; 
your father was one of the actors in it.” 

“ He has ofven told me the story,” said Sam 5 “ bat I never kaew what 
& beautiful one it was till I heard you sing it. 

All pleasant evenings must end, and at last she rose to go to bed. But 
Sam, before he went off to the laud of happy dreams, saw that the little 

noticed in the morning was lying neglected 
on the floor; so he quietly seoured and it. And, last yeer, open- 
certain en now pretty namerous, in 
the beginning, I found ~ white glove — to the fly-leaf, which 
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Though florists have published numerous catalogues of the species of 
the tulip, botanists are acquainted only with two, or at most three, of 


hich scarcely one is in Europe. All these found in our gar- 
deow bare en ropegated from a -- named after that learned 
sixteenth century, Conred Gosncr, who first made the tulip known by a 
botanical description and a figure. In orks 
Valerius yer he tells = he sa’ 
A 1559, at Augsbarg, 
AP Jobu Hente Herwart. ‘The seeds had been t 
tinople, or, ng to others, from Cappadocia. This flower was then 
known in Italy under the name of tulipa, or tulip, which is said to be of 
Turkish extraction, and given to it on account of its resembling a 


turban. 
Balbinas asserts that Busbequius brought the first tulip-roots to Prague, 
from which they were afterwards all over - This is not 
improbable ; for uius says, ina letter written in 1554, that this 
flower was then new to him; and it is known that besides coins and 
manuscripts he collected also natural curiosities, and brought them with 
him from the Levant. Nay, he tells us he paid very dear to the Turks 
for these tulips ; but I do not find he anywhere says that he was the first 
who brought them from the East. 

Ia the year 1566 there were tulips in the garden of M. Fugger, from 
whom Gesner wisbed to procure some. They first ~~ in Provence, 
in France, in the garden of the celebrated Peyresc, in the year 1611. 

After the talip was known, Datch merchants, and rich people at Vi- 
enna, who were fond of flowers, sent at different times to Constantino- 
ple for various kinds. The first roots planted in England were sent 
thither from Vienna, about the end of the sixteenth century, according 
to Hakluyt ; who is, however, wrong in ascribing to Clusius the honour 
of having first introduced them into ; for that naturalist only col- 
lected and described all the then known 

These flowers, which are of no further use than to ornament gardens, 
which are exceeded in beauty by many other plants, and whose duration 
is short and pag yn oy became, in the middle of the 17th century, 
the object of a such as is not to be met with in the history of com- 
merce, and by which their price rose above that of the most precious 
metals. An account of this trade has been given by many autbors ; but 
by all late ones it has been misrepresented. People laugh at the Tali. 

mania, because they believe that the beauty and rarity of the flowers 

uced florists to give sach ———e : they imagine that the 
tulips were purchased so excessively n order to ornament gardens ; 
bat this su tion is false, as I shall show hereafter. 


lar! 
maar, Leyden, Rotterdam, Hoorn, Eakhuysen, and Meedenblick ; and 
rose to the greatest height in the years 1634-37. Munting has given, 
from some of the books kept during that trade, a few of the then 
paid, of which I shall t the reader with the following. For a root 
of that species called the Viceroy the after-mentioned articles, valued as 
below expressed, were agreed to be delivered :— 
Plorins. 





Sam 


These tulips afterwards were sold according to the weight of the roots. 
Four hundred perite (a perit is a small weight less than a grain,) 
of Admiral Leifken cost 4400 florins: 446 ditto of Admiral 
Von der Eyk, 1620 florins ; 106 perits Schilder cost 1615 florins; 
200 ditto Semper Augustus, 5500 florins ; 410 ditto Viceroy, 3000 florins, 
&o. The Semper Augustus has been for 2000 florins: and 
it once happened that there were only two roots of it to be had, the one 
at Amsterdam and the other at Haarlem. For a root of this species, one 
agreed to give 4600 florins, together with a new carriage, two gray 
horses, and a complete harness. Another agreed to give for a root twelve 
acres of land ; for those who had not ready money, promised their move- 
able and immoveable goods, houses and lands, cattle and clothes. A 
man whose name egy by knew, but could not recollect, won by 
this trade more than 60,000 florins in the course of four months. It was 
followed not only by mercantile people, but also by the first noblemen, 


citizens of every description, mechanics, seamen, turf-diggers, 
hignepererh footmen, maid-servants and old clothes-women, &c. At 
first every one won and no one lost. 


Some of he poarent pease ined 
in a few months houses, coaches and horses, and figured away like the first 
characters in the land. In town some tavern was selected which 
served asa a i ee ee ae flowers, and confirmed 
their bargains with the most sumptuous entertainments, They formed 
laws for themeelve¢, and had their notaries and clerks. 

When the nature of this trade is considered, it will readily be per- 
ceived, that to get possession of these flowers was not the real olyect of 
it, though wae have represented it in that light. The of tall 


their own country, without thinking of long journeys. I will allow that 
a flower mi os babe bewnes scarce, and consequently dearer ; bat it 
would have impossible for the to rise to a great beight, and 
continue #0 for a year. How ridiculous would it have been to purchase 
useless roots with their weight of gold, if the possession of the flower bad 
been the only object! Great is the folly of mankind; but they are 
not fools without a cause, as they would bave been under such circum- 
During the time of Tali a speculator often offered and paid 
large sums for a root be never received, and never wished to re- 
ceive. Another sold roots which be never possessed or delivered. Oft 
did a nobleman purchase of a tulips to the amount of 
Debleman himoey weep ot farmer had oc ye 
man, or Toots or 
wished to possess Before the talip season was over, more roots 
were sold and purchased, bespoke and promised to be delivered, than in 
all probability were to be found in the gardens of Holland ; and when 
“Semper Augustus” was not to be had, which happened twice, no spe- 
cles perha.s was oftener purchased and 


. 
i 
ii 


as Munting tells us, more than ten millions were expended in this 
in only one town of Holland. 

To understand this traffic, it may be necessary to make the 
following eu) A bespeke of a merchant a tulip root, 
to be te air men ot Bo pees of 1000 Scie. ae 
ir nents Goetn eee tulip mast have risen or or 
remained as it was. We oe 
panty wy ey h La that case the nobleman did not wish 
to have the tulip, and the merchant paid him 500 florins, which the lat- 
ter lost and the former won. If the price was fallen when the six months 
were expired, so that a root could be parchased for 800 florins, the noble- 
man then paid to the merchant 200 florins, which he received as so much 
[me Sg 7 Ey Rh, See DY 
party gained or In all these circumstances, however, no one ever 

is of Gelivaring the reels or of receiving em. Hi M % 
in 1 sold to a merchant at Alkmaar, a p-root for 7000 florins, 
be delivered in six months; but as the price during that time had fallen, 
the merchant paid, according to teed ge - “So that 
my father,” says the son, “ 700 florins ng ; but he would 
much rather have delivered the root itself for 7000."" The term of these 
ee ee eA teats Oe oie, om oan 
brisker. as more gained traffic, more engaged 
it; and those who had to pay to one, had soon money to receive 
of another ; as at faro, one upon one card, and at the same time 
wins on another, The tulip-dealers often discounted sums also, and 
transferred their debts to one another; so that large sums were paid 


- | were wei by perits, that an i ned whole might be divided, and 


purchaser for 
- | any loss he might sustain. It was ordered also, that all contracts should 


4 which has given oecasion to many laughable circumstances. 


without cash, without bills, and without goods, as the Virements at 
Lyons. The whole of this trade was a ~ a Ne he the Mississippi 
trade was afterwards, and as stock-jobbing is at present. The only dif- 
ference between the tulip-trade and stockjobbing is, that at the end of 
the contract the price in the latter is determined by the Stock-exchange ; 
whereas in the former it was > that at which most bargains 
were made. High and low-priced kinds of tulips were procured, in order 
that both the rich and the poor might gamble with them ; and the roots 


that might not only have whole, but halfand quarter lots. Who- 
ever is surprised that auch a traffic should become general, needs only to 
reflect upon what is done where lotteries are established, by which trades 
are often neglected, and even abandoned, because a speedier mode of 
getting fortunes is pointed out to the lower classes. In short, the tulip- 
trade may very well serve to explain stock-jobbing, of which so much is 
written in gazettes, and of which so many talk in company without un- 
derstanding it ; and I hope, on that account, I shall be forgiven for em- 
ploying so much time in illustrating what I should otherwise have con- 
sidered as below my notice. 
At length, however, this trade fell all of a sudden. Among sach a 
number of coatracts many were broken ; many had engaged to pay more 
they were able ; the whole stock of the adventurers was consumed 
by the extravagance of the wi ; new advent no more engaged 
in it; and many, becoming sensible of the odious traffic in which they 
had been concerned, returned to their former occupations. By these 





means, as the value of tulips still fell, and never rose, the sellers wished 
to deliver the roots in natura to the purchasers at the prices agreed on ; 
but as the latter had no desire for tulips at even such a low rate, they 
refused to take them or to pay for them. To end this dispute, the tulip- 
dealers of Alkmaar sent in the year 1637 deputies to Amsterdam ; and 
a resolution was passed on the 24th of February, that all contracts 
made prior to the last of November 1636 should be null and void ; and 
that, ia those made after that date, purchasers should be free on paying 
ten per cent. to the vender. 

The more people became disgusted with this trade, the more did com- 
plaints increase to the magistrates of the different towns; but as the 
courts there would take no cognizance of it, the complainants 
the states of Holland and West Friesland. These referred the business 
to the determiaation of the provincial council at the Hague, which on 
the 27th of April 1637 declared that it would not deliver its opinion on 
this traffic until it had received more information on the subject ; that 
in the meantime every vender should offer his tulips path ey ne 
and, in case he refused to receive them, the vender should either keep 
them, or sell them to another, and have recourse on the 


remain in force till further inquiry was made. But as no one could fore- 
see what judgment woald be given g the validity of each con- 
tract, the buyers were more obstinate in refusing payment than before ; 
and venders, thinking it much safer to accommodate matters amicably, 
were at b sa’ with a small t instead of exorbitant gain ; 
and thus this extraordinary , or rather os. 

It is however certain, that persons fond of flowers, particularly in Hol- 
land, have paid, and still pay, very high prices for tulips, as the cata- 
logues of florieta show. is may be called the lesser Co 

John 


Balthasar Schuppe was in Holland, a merchant gave a herring to a 





s4 | thinking them to be onions, took some of them — and ate 
or's 


he | wants of the various 


vigorous arm of the Cornish voter roused him effectually from bis 
re 

‘o bis question, “Is the duke at home?” the porter replied, 
“ Yee, and in bed ; but he left particular order that olen wae you 
hay are to go up to him directly.” 

a for ever bless him! a worthy and honest gentleman,” said our 
applicant for the vacant post to himself, as he smiled with approbation 
at a prime minister's so accurately keeping hie promise ; “ how thought- 
ful bis grace is! I knew he would not deceive me ; let me hear no more 
of lords and dukes not keeping their words ; I believe, verily, they are 
as honest, and mean as well, as other folks, but T can’t always say the 
same of those who are about them.” 

Repeating these words as he ascended the stairs, the burgess of —— 
ww In be dead?” exclaimed bie grace, rubbing bi 

“Is exclaim is grace, rubbin 8 eyes. and scarvel 
awaked from dreaming of fhe King of Spain ; cs he dead?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied the eager expectant, delighted to find that 


the election promise, with all its circumstances, was so fresh in the mi- 
nister’s memory. 


“ When did he die ?”’ 

“ The day before yesterday, exactly at half-past one o'clock, after 
being confined three weeks to his bed, and taking a power of doctor's 
stuff, and I hope your grace will be as good as your word, and let my 
son-in-law succeed bim.”’ 


The duke, by this time eanen awake, was staggered at the impos- 


7 sibility of receiving intelligence from Madrid in so short a space of time, 


he was perplexed at the absurdity of a king’s messenger applying for 
his son-in-law to succeed the king of Spain. “Is he wan ye or 
mad? Where are your d patches 2” imed his grace, hastily draw- 
ing back his curtain, when instead of a royal courier, bis eager eye re- 
cognised at the bedside the well-known countenance of his friend in 
Corowall, making low bows with hat in hand, and hoping “my lord 
would not forget the gracious promise he was so good as to make in fa- 
vour of his son-in-law at the last election of ——” 
Vexed at so untimely a disturbance, and disappointed of news from 
Spain, he frowned for a few minutes; bat chagrin soon gave way to 





to! mirth atso singular and ridiculous a combina of opposite circum- 


stances, and yielding to the irritation, be sank on the bed in a violent 
fit of laughter, on recovering from which he dismissed his visitor with 
the assurance that his son-in-law should certainly have the deceased su- 
pervisor’s place. 





DE LAMENNAI. 

The biography of De Lamennais is likely to prove more interesting to 
Englishmen than his works. We start with such a ‘ound disbelief in 
the whole theory of democratic Catholiciem, and euch a complete distrust 
of the kind of mind that can be content to embrace it, that we can never 
seriously attempt to throw ourselves iuto the frame of thought necessary 
to enjoy the —~ of one of its apostles, Catholicism seems to Eag- 
lishmen either too large or too small to equare very exactly with what 
we mean by liberty. If Catholicism is to emb all that De Lamen- 
nais w it to embrace—if it is to be a new religion of love that shall 
include, regulate, and systematise all those vague ideas that cluster 
around the modern notions of d y,b ity, and lity—it be- 
cowes merely the symbolic name for the dreams and sentiments of vi- 

i and enthusiasts tinged with a faint colouring of religion. If 











sailor who had ht him eome rae The sailor, seeing some valua- 
ble tulip-roots lying about, which he considered as of little consequence, 


them with his herring. Through this mistake the sai breakfast cost 
the merchant a much ter sum than if he had treated the prince of 
— No less laughable is the anecdote of an Englishman who tra- 
velled with Matthews. Being in a Dutchman's garden, he pulled a 
couple of tulips, on which he wished to make some botanical observa 
tions, and put them in his pocket ; but he was a as a thief, 
SSS Se ae could obtain his 
y. 

Reimman and others accuse Just. my of the Tuli a; but if 
by this word we understand that gambling traffic which I have described, 
tue accusation is unfounded. Lipsius was fond of scarce and beautiful 
flowers, which he endeavoured to procure by the assistance of his friends. 
and which he cultivated himself with great care in his garden ; but this 
taste can by no means be called a macia. Other learned men of the 
same age were fond cf flowers, such as John Barclay,{ Pompeius de An- 
gelis, and others, who would provetiy have been so, even though the 
cultivation of @aware the 


w 
hed mat te. Ithow " 
not be denied, that learned men may be wit sr rotlies. 


eplacmioal 

In the present age, many have become pbysiognomists because physiog- 
nomy is in fashion ; even animal magnetism has met with partisans 
to support it.—Beckmann’s History of Inventions. 





TAKING A PRIME MINISTER AT HIS WORD. 


A laughable story was circulated during the administration of the 
second Duke of Newcastle, Prime Minister in the reign of George III. 
This nobleman, with many good points, and described by a jar con- 
temporary poet as almost eaten up by his zeal for the House of Hanover, 
was remarkable for being profuse of bis promises on all occasions, and 
valaed himself particularly on being able to anticipate the words or the 

persons who attended his levees, before they uttered 
aryllable. This weakness sometimes led him into ridiculous mistakes 
absurd embarrassments. 


At the election for a certain borough in Cornwall, where the ministerial 
and | and ee ett ena paaeaman: 
the importance ; this object the duke, an 
guments, by the force of urgent perseverance and ication, 
at — and the gentleman by the treasury 

on. 


In the warmth of gratitude for so signal a triumph, and in a quarter 
~~ — Nedomente _ ~ 
his poured forth acknow and promises, without ceasing, 
on fortunate possessor of the casting vote ; called him his best and 
dearest friend ; protested that he should consider himself as for ever in- 
debted to him ; that he could never do enough for him ; that he would 
serve him by night and y op 
voter, in main an honest fellow, “as things went,” 
and who would have thought himself alreedy sufficiently , but for 
such a torrent of acknowledgments, thanked the duke for his kindness, 
and told bim, “ that the supervisor of excise was old and infirm, and if 
he would have the goodness to recommend bis son-in-law to the commis- 
sioner, in case of the old man's death, he should think himself and his 
family bound to render government every assistance in bie power on any 
futare occasion.” 


“ My dear friend,” exclaimed his grace, “ your relation shall have it 
the moment it is vacant.” 

* Bat how shall I tose pen alee Os te kant, Letees, 
it is a very difficult to get tted to you great folks, though you 
are so kind complacent to us in the country.’ 

“The instant the man dies,” (used 
for, the freedoms of contested ), “the moment be dies, set out 
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Catholicism is the historical, actual, centralized Catholicism of the pre- 
sent day, such as we see it in Southern Europe, with its legions of half- 
educated priests and its alliances with Emperors and bayonets, however 
great may be its strength, however useful may be its functions, it does 
not present one single point in which its action is characteristically in 
favour of freedom. t the Catholicism of the Aus.rian Concordat 
can be transmuted into the Catholicism of Freach visionary = 
is in the last degree improbable. But even if it could, it is iy im- 
probable that its new pbase would assist the development of what we 
mean by liberty. seounant, Genin, ae eae as are the writings 
of De Lameanaia, the will always fail on side of the Channel to 
excite the interest which may attend them in their own country. Wedo 
not desire the end at which De Lamennais aimed, and we do not believe 
in the efficacy of the means he advocated. There is, therefore, a perpe- 
ee tay between him - us ag | = hope to overcome. es 
t his life was very interesting, orrespondence presen 
many materials from which we can gather what he felt and suffered at 
the dierent of bis career, Untertanatels, the volumes now pub- 
by ogee outs coun te Later De Lamennais down to 
year 1840, lawsuit decided that M. Forgues, as literary executor, 
was prevented from publishing any letters which De Lamennais had not 
himself collected for the — of his ananeny. oad we therefore stop 
at the date where the collections made by De Lamennais sto et. To 
balance this unfortunate deficiency, we bave a long preface by xv orgues, 
containing his “ Recollections’’ of De Lamennais daring a period of near- 
ly thirty years. Altogether, therefore, we have a tolerably complete 
and faithful picture of De Lamennais throughout the portion of his life 
that was in any way remarkable. We can see what his really 
was. It was the history of a mind which, penetrated with the hy 
of the eighteenth century, was also penetrated with the ardent belief of 
a Breton Catholic. For many years these two influences worked toge- 
ther. In his first the habits and traditions of his family, the les- 
sous of bis infancy, the education of his youth, the avocations of his pro- 
fession, made his Catholicism inate, and his democratic philoso- 
phy te -y him zeal, vivacity, and a buoyant hope in the future of 
is creed. his mind matured, the longing for a democratic U 
took possession of bim, and Catholicism became the instrument 
to be realized. Sa 
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land, A man may affect religious opinions in order to attain 
litical object, bat be teen well that he does not believe 
opinions. The state of mind of men like De Lamennais 
parallel. He was ready to be a sincere Catholic, if 
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inst the Church. The book had the honour of belog seized by 
——_ but the authors, two youths in the solitudes of Brittany, were 
left lested. Del ist ined in this remote province uatil 
1815, when be crossed first to Guernsey and thence to There be 
become acquainted with a young Englishman named Heary Moorman, 
whom he persuaded to embrace the Catholic faith, and for whom he eu- 
tertained a lively affection. Moorman, alter visiting Paris, died at a 
very early age, to the profound grief of his friend. 1+ is easy to believe 
M. Forgues when he says, that its memory powerfully affected a man 
who was not only an ecclesiastic, but possessed keen sensibility and an 
ardent imagination. Any one acquainted with the feelings of unmarried 
ecclesiastics is aware of the intense and sometimes apparently ludicrous 
devotion, with which they cling to the companionship of youths, on whom 
they can expend their atleotious without the danger involved ia female 
friendships, and whom they can teach, and, as they hope, improve, in re- 
turn for the petting ard foudling which the young mea consent, or are 
proud, to undergo, The death of a young { end may therefore be, to a 
man in i of De L is, very much what the death of a be- 
trothed is to a layman. De Lamennais, however, enjoyed the consola- 
tion, such as it was, of being the favourite of a coterie of old maids, as 





‘ei. 





he was established at the close of 1815 in the small commanity of the | 


Feuillantines, where be formed a society of ancient royalist ladies living 
on small pensions from the restored Goverament. It is to some of the 
bers of this ity that many of his earlier and least interesting 





letters are addressed. 
The first volume of the most important work of De Lamennais, while 
he was still an ardent Catholic—his Jndifférence en Matdre de , 
was published in 1817, and the second volume ia 1820, The receptioa 
bestowed on the first volume by the Catholics was most enthusiastic, but 
the second volume suggested the suspicion that its author might prove 
a dangerous man. 1t was in fact too Catholic for the Catholics, It put 
religiom and the power of the Church in a light that was too strong to 
suit the tastes of those who represented the Church in France. The ec- 
clesiastical authorities wished to maintain at once the raie of the elder 
Bourbons and the prudent independence of the Gallican Chareb. De 
Lamennais, directly he really began to think and to write as he thought, 
diverged from them on both these points, He was @ philosophical demo- 
crat, and not ouly prophesied, but delighted in prophesying, the fall of 
the Bourbons, He waa an Ultramontanist, and thought Gallican inde- 
pendence a very anomalous le to the compl P yota 
centralized religion, Naturally he hoped the Pope would support him. 
It seemed reasonable to expect that the Head of the Church would not 
object to having his authority exaggerated. And at first Rome was in- 
clined to view him with * leniency, ii not encouragement. But the 
representations of the Gallican clergy were so strong against him that he 
went to Rome to set bis views fairly before Leo XII, It was ——— 
however, that should long be maintained between him his ad- 
versaries, and his Progress of the ion in 1829 brought on him a pab- 
ic condemnation from the Archbishop of Paris, The Revolution of 1830 
finally separated him from Rome. He regarded it asa t op - 
nity for paving the way to a democracy guided by Catholicism. But at 
Rome it operated exactly the other way. Gregory XVI. was terrified 
and dismayed at the success ofa movement which he thought inimical 
to all the interests of religion. The Papacy allied itself more intimately 
than ever with the party of order, It could not 4 any support that 
seemed tainted with democratical poison, and it looked as an abomina- 
tion on the free press which De Lamennais jed as the great engine 
of reform, He and his opinions were ex: y condemned in an ency- 
clical letter from the Pope, and although be went to Rome ia company 
with MM. de Montalembert and L daire, who bad been his coadjutors 
io the establishment of ZL’ Avenir—a paper founded after the Revolution 
of July, to propagate his opinions—the adhered to bis judgment. 
De Lamennais was rejected by Catholicism, and thenceforward he broke 
with a religion that would not accept the “ logical whole” of his politi- 
cal philosophy. The Paroles d'un Croyant, of which 100,000 are 
said to have been sold in a year, announced to the world that priests as 
well as kings were the oppressors of mankind. His letters subsequent 
to that date are rather political than theological. The burthen of them 
all is, that the Government of Louis Philippe was equally ridiculous and 
cruel. in 1840 he was condemned to a year’s imprisoument for an at- 
tack of unusual violence, and thencefurward he chiefly devoted himself 
to literary laboars, of which bis isse de Phi ie and bis 
on are the most remarkable fruits ; and, e his contribution to 
the tions of the Constitutional Committee in 1848, he took no 
further part in public affairs, He died February 7th, 1854, and contrary 


by 








to the habit of most F is cast of mind, he had the resoluti 
to die in as hostile Erenghings os Be Reiter ee occa — 


; re tk 
death did not seem nvar at hand.— Review of the Posthumous Works Py 
Lamennais. 


a 
A PERILOUS HOUR. 

I was apprenticed to a decorative painter, but being of a bold, danger- 
loving tura, I ran away to sea before my time was out. 

After some years of knocking about, I got tired of a maritime life, and 
having married and determined to stick to the shore, | got work with a 
builder whose peculiar line lay in erecting tall chimneys. I bad always 
a very cool head, and could stand on elevations that made most men 
dizzy, and so | was soon a favourite hand with my master. 

We bad on one occasion to fasten a lightning-condactor which had 
sprung near the top of a very high chimney, and Mr. Staming chose my- 
self and one James Colly to do it, as the most daring of bis men. About 
half a dozen of as went that morning with a hand-cart, containing the 
necessary — blocks, the kite, and a box or cradle. Having flown 
the kite, dropped its line across the top of the chimney, we soon 
drew up a rope, at the end of which was a block, through which ran the 
line whe: we were to be drawn up. 

oaly been married a fortnight ; and as we stepped into the 
teringly asked bim if he hadn’t a last dying speech 
to leave for his wife ; then Mr. Staming having shaken hands with 
us, and bid us be cool and steady, we were drawn slowly up. It was 
known all over the town that the conductor was to be fixed, though as 
the day was not named, I did not expect we should bave had many spec- 
tators ; but as we got higher, and the view opened under our feet, I saw that 
the streets were y thronged with starers. Colly was very quiet ; 
and when I waved my cap to the people, he said snappishly that this 
was no time for such folly, and that he thought I might think of better 
things than bow to amure these gaping fools, who, he dared say, desired 
no better fan than to see us meet with an accident. 

I had come up io the best heart, thinking, indeed, nothing about the 
danger we incurred ; but as we drew nearer and nearer to top, and 
had nothing, as it seemed, belonging to this world near to us but this 
straining rope, I to see the peril of the undertaking. What Colly 
thought of it, I don’t know—he sat at the bottom of the cradle, never 
looking out, I told him he would do better to keep his eyes about 
him, so that he might grow used to the height. 

Good Heaven! what was this? Here we were within a yard of the 
top projecting coping, and still they were winding away without slack- 

speed in the least! I guessed in a moment that they mistook our 

t, and that with the great purchase of that windlass the rope would 

en when the cradle came to the block. I sprang up, and catch- 

ing the — climbed hand over hand to the coping. Colly, too, sprang 

up and followed me. He, too, got eafe ; and still they went on winding 

up, — up, till the rope sung again with the strain there was 
u t. 


Then it ped, and cradle, hauling-line, and the main with its 
—_ fell down. Thus were we two poor men left in a cnet dngemte 


Poor Colly was completely dazed with affright ; and the moment he 
got on the coping, which was only a foot and a half broad, he called 
out: * Where can I pray? where can I kneel and pray ?”’ and so I said, 
v + } “ Sit down, Jem ; God will bear us if we pray to him 

wo. 


be 


The colour of his face was of a transparent blue ; and it was distorted | and 


and twitehing, as it he was in a fit. His eyes were very wild, and 
drawn into a squint, and he couldn’t sit y, but swayed his body 
backward and forward, so that I felt certain that he must topple over. 

“Come, Jem, lad,” I said, thinking to take the fright off him ; “it’s 
bad enough, but it can be mended. tch up a bit, and put your arm 
round the rod—may be it will steady you.” 

“ Where are you t and where is this rod!” be asked in a very hollow 
Voice, though he was looking straight at me, and the rod wasouly a toot 
or two to his left. By this I knew that he was gone blind with the 
fright ; and self-preservation said, Don’t go near bm; bat then I re- 
membered his new-wedded wife, and that taking bim all through, he was 
always a very decent fellow ; and I thought how I should have liked 
him to have done if I bad been in his case ; so I determined to run a bit 
of risk in bis favour. Of course, I durst not get on my feet ; but work- 
ing myself on my bands, I got to him, and putting my arm roued his 
welst, and telling him as cheerily as I could to beep coal, I got bim with 





Moers round the rod. It had, however, sprang the stapling for five | robbing 


_ yards down, 

any minute to see him falling head and heels down, and the rod tearin 
/away with him. 
| There was 


t bustie down below ; people were rushing round the 
yard and ing to get in, but as yet there were but some score of men 
at the of the chimney, and, by close looking, | saw them put some- 
| Sep east, a8 cane Me gaaty ae towards the en 

Oue of the men walked after with a bat in hand ; then I kaew | 
somebody bad been burt with the falling cradle, and that it must be 
| poor Mr, Staming, as none of our men wore hats. Not a face was turned 
up tous. I learned afterwards that our men were so taken up with sor- 
row that so good a man and so kind a master should be killed, that for 
| @ while they had never a thought about us; and the people outside ima- 
| gined that we had come down with the cradle, so thus were we left in 
total isolation for full twenty minutes. 

While I was watching them below, feeling very sorry for my 
| master, 1 was startled by a wild laugh from Colly, who began 
| catealls, and yelling as if he was possessed. Then | knew, of course, 
| that he was mad. 

Even now I tremble when I think of that time ; it was horrible to peer 
|down the shaft, black and sooty and yawning, and scarcely less so to 
look outside and see a flight of pigeons ng round at considerably 
| less t than we were. Then Colly— God, he was so dazed that 
= pe rye Any tga Sy J ae ap Lge > 
| ing in dread that bis sight might clear, a iy 
|ohewing with his mouth, he begaa work’ himself —ct.. I 
| worked away from him as noiselessiy as I coald, with every hair stand- 
ing on end. He followed me twice round that horrid coping, making 
most hideous noises, and then being come a second time to the rod, he 
got an idea in his muddled head that I was tallea over, for he never lost 
a sense of where he was all through this trying time. Then be tried to 
get on bis feet ; but, at the risk of my own life, I could not let the poor 
fellow rash on certain death without one more effort; and I cried out 
for him to sit dowa, and he cowered down like a whi dog all trem- 
bling. I suppose it had beea put into his head that | was a dead man 
speaking to him. 

That morning my wife bad got a letter from her sister in Canada, and 
as there were parts we could not make out, [ had put it in my pocket 
intending to get our time-keeper to read it forme. It had a scraj of 
uncovered paper at the bottom ; and by another good providence, I 
pened to have a bit of red lead-pencil in = pocket. I wrote on the pa- 
per, “ Get us dowa—Colly’s gone mad ;” this I shut in my tobaeco-box, 
aud was fortanate enough to drop just at the feet of a couple of men 
who were standing by the engine-house door. 

Directly all was bustle to rescue us. They got the kite up again, and 
I watched it mounting slowly—slowly ; and when the slack twine fell 
between Colly and myself, I took it in my hand and could have kissed | 
it. Poor Colly, with ni i Sa t, and | 
I did all I could to favour that idea until they got another up to 
us, Then having got bim in, I scrambled in myself; and clatehing him 
fast, I shouted for them to lower; and so we were got down, he wrest- 
ling and fighting with me all the way. 

He was in a madbouse for some months, and then went to scavenger- 
ing, for he never could face any height again ; and I have never had the 
same clear head since that adventure. 


a 


MY SPANISH KALEIDOSCOPE. 

It is my certain belief that all the old talismans mentioned so pleas- 
antly in the Arabian Nights, and other fairy books—to wit, the ae 
Fortunatus, the seven-league boots of Hop o’ my Thumb, the ‘s 
carpet that conveyed him wherever he wished : in fuct, the invisible cap, 
the sword that could cut through stone, and other sa trifles— 
are to be found in some of the marine-store shops that one meets with 
in the Moorish cities of S No man of sense for a moment can think, 
therefore, that I was at all imaginative or too sanguine in sev- 
eral days in Cordova, looking for these invaluable curiosities, amon 
heaps of So rapiers, dinted breast and back pieces 
soiled steel, Moorish cushions worked with embroidery, old cocked hats, 
ragged pack-saddles, cracked muskets, and dagger-knives big as scythe- 
bl I turned over a great many greasy religious 3 such as 
The Garden of the Soul, and The Eestacies of Saint ; piles of 
prints of victories won by the & against the French, 
without number, but all in vain. The boots, the carpet, the purse, the 
cnn, 1s wan nst eine to Gnd, thengh ug greedy and tse canquine hand 

leaped at ev of i piece of faded 
nm A et Ss I saw ia the vaults of fadeal 
vanity. 

But one thing I did bring home was a treasure scarcely less 
than those which I in vain searched for in the dusty marine 
aod curiosity warehouses of Cordova. This was a simple kaleidoscope. 
Yea, a simple telescope-looking tube, covered with a sort of Indian or- 
ange mottle of paper, with the usual tin peep-hole, the black valves in- 
side, and the little dark jeweller’s shop of ineting glass tumbling about 
inside in a sort of harlequin puzzle of dazzling . as if a mag- 
ician, reduced in old age to go about in crimson robe and yellow slip- 
pers, and to keep a stall in the Lowther Arcade, had manufactured a 
new toy by cut up half a dozen rainbows into a salad, seasoning the 
dish by slicing in a sunset cloud, two dozens of Rowney’s best water- 
colours, and serving up with a garnish of fricasseed summer-flowers, 
ticularly tulips, adding a sprinkle of jewel-dust and some layers of Ee 
terflies cut small “ to liking.” 

Now why I bought a kaleidoscope, it would puzzle a Dutchman to 
tell. I suppose, for the same reason I sent my maiden aunt a caricature 
of herself, and got “ scratched ” out of her will the same evening. The 
fact is, I am still a boy at heart, and like what I pa mn ee 
larly cricket, hardbake, foxbunting, the Times, marbles, kaleidos- 
copes. So, seeing at aa English store in Cordova, that encient Moorish 
city—the city of Cord »va—a a stuck up, koking low and 
forlorn, like a deserted and orpban » among a row of hair- 
oil bottles with some fairy-like French name on them, some tjacks, 
and white Spanish slippers—tor black boots, or, indeed, leather boots at 
all, are seldom worn in burning Andalusia—I bought it, because on 
those wet days in London, when as a child I used to rammage my toy 
cupboard in the back parlour, and after dismembering the mas’ 
unmaking the toy carpenter’s tools, and beating my 
with the vermillion cross to a jelly, I used to 
that un’ , delicious, kaleidoscope—the optical wonder that 
did not set me to dissect light, or settle scientific laws, but made me aa 
artist’s colourman till death do us part. 

Bat this ish kaleidoecope is aot the old 


as no, it has 
ee awent casera. The 


London toy was 


mountain, sea, 
peasantry, 


river, of the varieties of hot 
and cold, light and dark, temperament and climate. 

Now, then, ladies and gentlemen, stand aside, and don’t breathe upon 
the glasses ; walk up, pe te te my I shake the 
instrument lightly in my right band, thus; you hear the glass jiogle— 
there is no deception, no deception—look ja, and tell me wuat you see. 
FIRST SHAKE. 


A region of sheep and swine—it is Extremadura 
drawn across its slate and granite rocks, 


matic wastes, are the two great the 
other countries they would be peopled with 
ditches for draining. 

Estremadure ia 


; those 
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end was so loose that it swayed with him, and | expected | That dull city = the bill above the river 





here, the people are too poor, 


#3 | 
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, is Badajcz, where much 
was once shed. That white ring of road 
and from there to Seville. Here in that 

the frog croaks, and the stork snaps his bill, is t 

city of and not far off is Medellin, 

You may know it, th in 
castle on nd. the 


ig 


#3 
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ing | sandals 


tage , 

not expect this small kal 

and widen, will show you all Es’ 

lace, for instance—the oak-wood where Pizarro drove his swine, or the 
white aod cypresses of the Carmelite convent: no; what I see is 
two sorts of country, both desert, lonely, and barren; one sheep-track, 
thyme, cistus, and crop-eared grass; another oak-woods swine 


walks, 

rare ents pierce those beech woods there to the right, you 
would see the countless herds of swine that at night thunder back to the 
dirty villages of the kind bearted, lazy, pork-loving, sausage-eating Es- 
tremadurans. As for the lower plains out Am | are noisy with 
the incessant droning-chirping of the locust la, which the pea- 
sant burns in heaps and even institutes ge 6 er with bell, 
book, and candle to exorcise. And as the ope can only play 
its own set of tunes, can only show you one aspect of the year, I tell you 
that in April all the country is dusty, aod alive with thousands of sheep 
returuiog in flocks of enormous extent to the cool hills, from whence in 
October they had come with great bands of and dogs to seek 
the warmer plains. The t festivals of Estremadara are the sheep- 
shearing in , and the more November, always something to 
do, in winter the lambing ; in March, the marking and tail cutting, and 
in September, the daubing the sheep with red ochre, to make the wool 
fine. But I must not stop all day basking in the purple thyme of the 
Estremaduran sheep-walks, that plague and the sword have since the 
Moor left all but returned to desert. I shake the kaleidoscope again, 
and the scene changes to Leon. 


SECOND SHAKE. 
I am staring on the green wooded bills and dusty plains of Leon. 
Those little to: Oe adie. eon, Salamanca, 
and Valladoli Recollections of Moorish and French storming forays, 
of horse and foot rise around me, I see the great whirlpools of corn, and 
the slopes where the sour wine grows, I see the where the 
herdsmen direct the cattle with stones from their slings, just such as 
knocked out Don Quixote’s jaw-teeth when be mistook a flock of sheep 
for an army of infidels, and rode down among them in rest. I see 
the tepid trout streams, hot enough to boil the fish, and the great golden 
seas of corn, that rollin summerround Zamora. Again | bear the creak- 
ing wooden wheels, and see the mules toil at the simple plough. Shall 
I t the simple, hospitable Leonese, who still talk of Wellington as 
“ the t Lord,” love Englishmen for bis sake. Shall I forget 
their clean, comfortable farm-houses, where the herd were Centaurs, 
and the cattle-branding was a feast of good things, where castanets, and 
fifes, and drums, set the peasant feet dancing. | I forget the strange 
dress of the charro, or country beaa, that is to be seen about Ciudad Ro- 
dri the low, broad-brimmed hat, large as an umbrella, the rich em- 
beoldered shirt’ with the bossy brooch ; the low, square waistcoat 
amp en ety vga Le low to show the wonderful shirt even 
jow the waist ; the square silver buttons, too, of that marvellous waist} 
coat, and the quaint cross ribbons ; the jacket open like a South Ameri- 
Vee oe. w Yay hang es SP 
t webby é , dark clo’ iters, em- 
below the knee, large silver Dackles fa his shoes, a Javelin, pa- 
right hand, and a cloak ‘over his shoulder ; and 
mud hovels, in the plains near Valladolid, we see 
belle, the caramba in her 


'y embroidered. 

her roand, it is adorned with a patch- 

work of patterned bugles, which run about in flowery knots all round 
her bosom ; her wrist-cuffs are worked with gold thread; her sash ties 
behind ; ber petticoat is scarlet as a geranium, if it is not purple as a 
; her apron is like an old-fashioned sampler, starred with quaint 

and flowers : her handkerchief is embroidered with gold ; aud she 
wears chains of coloured stones, which have come down to her as heir- 
looms. For all that, he and she are honest and simple as heart could 


wish them ; and if you sleep in the charro’s » it be but of 
unbaked brick, cal you. omn woary Wie atene nites 


dreary bare 
hills of Leon, and long to pass over even to cold damp Amarias, 
still you will not easily forget the people’s hospitality, their tow- 
ers of four-post beds, the clean, sheets, and the regal pillows, 
emb. sidered with lions and castles. Again I fancy myself riding through 
the salt, dust-smoke of the Leon plains, and see the herds tossing r 
horns, and bellowing as the stones from the herdsmen’s slings turn them 
left or right. But I must on to Gallicia, the rainy coast country of Gal- 
licia, whose ports, Vigo and Corufia, have often listened to the voice of 
glish cannon. 





his 
the 


THIRD SHAKR. 

Yes, this is Gallicia, the country that the Minho divides from Portu- 
gal, and whose shores run down to Bay of Biscay. It is from the 
snowy mountains, green meadows, and chestnut forests, which bears and 
wolves still haunt, that the Madrid porters aud the Lisbon water-carriers 
come. Here you see the women ploughing or turning the distaff under 
a hedge, hard, rugged, and ugly ; the 
rude, you meet in every coastin, 
and green umbrella, returning home with their Portuguese earnings. 
This is the country of contras‘s—from the wretched inns without chim- 
neys, where no one but a muleteer can get anything to eat, to the smil- 
ing valleys and rich farms of the lower Minho. Here the cottages are 
mere stables, their gojas ran over with corn and wine. 

No one who has ever been to Spain will forget the stolid, litigious, 
stubborn groups of emigrant Gallicians whom he meets on the decks of 
the coasting steamers—whom he sees at nna, or disembark at 
Vigo. They look like Irishmen without their sparkle, fire, or wit—Irish- 
mean grown ent, churlish, and industrious. There they sit silent 

i yg ey umbrellas, the 


white felt caps, 
Gallician clumsy 
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‘here all the bluest blood of Spain is, and mast leave the chestout woods, 
vaise-telde, babbling torrents and stormy sierras of the Asturias. What 
we want is tbe mountain-girt table-land of the Castille. 


FIFTH SHAKE. 
I am aware of mountains, and barren, dirty treeless table-lands. All 
Castille is like the bit the k shows you, for I am not going to 
agaia, to bring up hamlets are all mud 


d, iging, not so 
chatty and witty as the quick Andalusian or y Valencian, less stern, 
but less wrathful and treacherous. As one who knew them well : 
« The Castilian is not addicted to low degrading vices, proud, 

t, prejudiced, superstitious, and uncommercial. He is true to 
his God king, his religion running often into bigotry, 
into subserviency.” 


The men wra 


SIXTH SHAKE. 
T am in the ne Provinces. Here is Bilboa ; yonder San Sebastian ; 
and I sas - the mountains where neither Goth, Moor, nor Ro- 
man could ever foot-hold. These Basques oo gem, coun. Soy 
people 5 intensely national, and quaint enough, with r strange hats, 
sandals and brogues, cudgels, curious and strange Tartarian 
language. Whether on mountain, — 
sl where the oak and chestnat 


lage with the domed belfry and white-washed houses, balf hid ia 
copses and groves of chestnut. “ Goin; 
say you. O, no; I see it is Sunday, there is going to be a wedding 
and a feast. Here comes a man with the national bagpips here 
others with fifes, tambourines, and Jubilant will be the bar- 
mony, hideous the clamour. There will be street dances and firing off of 
guus as the Moors used to do. There will be oMerings of corn end Sreed 
(in a pagan way) to the bride’s ancestors’ manes. Here comes the men 
in brogues : here the women with the hoods and long plaited hair. To 
morrow there will be hill pilgrimage ; and to-night much sour wine will 
be drunk. There go the guns—bang, bang. ©, my poor ears! let's get 
out of thia, 
SEVENTH SHAKE. 

What do you see? Don’t be all day—What do you see? Iseea 
troop of stubborn-looking men in knee-breeches broad-brimmed, 
slouching brigand hats. wear wide silk sashes, and the colours 
oa most affect cr Ng be and ae oe My ao. they wea up 
that snowy pass Pyrenees, vigorous, brave, ly, simple men, 
but obstinate enough to realise the old proverb nst them, which 
says that knock pails into walls with their They hate the 
French and the Castillians ; and though slow to learn a new idea, never 
forget it when it becomes an old one, It is a wind-swept craggy, rock- 

irt country is Aragon. Its hills fall of game, its bill streams of trout, 
ts deserts of gnawing barrenness ; in spite of the Ebro and Saragossa, 
I had sooner be out of it. Eight thousand feet high peer A 
renees there is perpetual snow. Land of the bear and wild goat, of 
wolf and eagle, again I look at thy crags and glaciers. I hear the shep- 
herd’s whistle, or the smuggler's song as his loaded mules come feeling 
their way down the crumbling _ Again I see thy royal Maladita, 
the sky-pinnacled battlements divide two kingdoms, thy passes, thy 
beds, thy torrents, thy valleys, thy basins, thy amphitheatres of rock, 
thy dens of guerillas and smugglers. 


RIGHTH SHAKE. 

I know now, by the long red caps, jackets hung over the shoulder, 
and long dark breeches, that I am in harsh saturnine Catalonia. I see 
by the large ugly women, neither graceful as the Andalusian, or sump- 
taously beautiful as the Valencians, by their immense amethyst Moorish 
ear-rings, supported 4 threads, by their tight bodices, handkerchiefs 
and serge mantillas. I know their rough, ind t manner. They 
are frugal, honest, brave, aad obstinate, but not courteous or lazy, like 
the Castillian. Sailors and democrats half of them ; traders and smug- 
glers the other balf,—rough and ready. I seo »ow its wooded hills ona 

ers” 


snowy peaks ; its evergreeu roads ; Its plat 
and harbours. Why that city oo the sea is surely Barcelona, he 
nuts, aud yonder is Tarragona. What are those mountains? by 
Mcntserrat to be sure, rent as the monks say, the night of the Cracifix- 
fon. The throne of the Virgin as the Ca‘ an thinks; a nest of her- 
mitages and lies, where you may hear the gun-fire from the next fortress- 
tower, break through the intoned monotony of the vesper-bell. Adieu 
to Catalouia. The horses beat their feet for us at the door. 


NINTH SHAKE. 

We are in fertile, damp, melon-bearing Valencia—the Moor’s lost Pa- 
radise, the Cid’s eo v the wet region of canals and rice that sallow 
men dig and dung— where the mulberry stains everything purple. 
These men you see in hempen sandals and footless stockings, white 
linen drawers. gaudy jackets, with open shirt-sleeves, plaids, and eny 
sashes, are the muleteers of the hackney-coachmen of Madri 
Observe their lank hair bound with a silk handkerchief. As for these 
women who, at Madrid, would be eating tans driaks in the streets, and 
here are washing in the doorways, they have their roils of hair pierced 
and wear silver gilt combs with 

ornaments and little silver idol- 

saints that they wear are talismans against the Evil Eye. I cannot say 
much for the Valencians ; they are sullen, cruel, cunning, and revenge- 
fal ; gay, yet treacherous ; plausible, but suspicious. Region of balmy 
air and tropical fertility, with thy low sandy shore, from which the Me 
diterranean shrinks away like a wearied lover, with thy watch-towers, 
and thy perpetual carob-trees, thy water-wheels strung with jars, and 
thy vine-dressers and silk-winders. Shake! 


with huge silver pins, big as 
the Virgin's image upon them. 


TENTH SHAKE. 

In vain I shake the glass, for smaggling Ronda, still I look through, 
and find Andalusia. Here is real Spain again. Yes, there is the brown 
Guadalquivir, and the tower of Seville, the desert banks, the purple 
mountains, the e grove, the bull-ring, the su; , the land of 
the gay, buzzing, witty, strutting Andalusian in his velvet jacket, knee- 
breeches, turban cap, tags, and tassels, his coloured sash, and frilled 
shirt, land of the bolero and the castanet, of Moorish rivers, and wild 
goats. Like all Spain, a land of contrasts; of beggars in blankets 
cowering at chureb doors, and of bull-fighters, gay in opera silks, sweep- 
ing by, the very kings of the causeway. of black-eyed beauties, hidden 
in & mantillas, and of half-naked gipsy-women fighting with knives 

land of the melon-eater, mule- 

driver, of priests and asses (I mean mules), of 

erick and —S orange grove and maize field, of aloe hedges, and 
y pear 

Now once more I shake the kaleidoscope, and to my horror, whether 
my brain is affected or my eyes tired, I see nothing but a rabbish heap 

broken glass—fragments of yellow, blues, and reds, of purple, browns, 
and red oranges, of greens, &c. No trees now ; no hills, no shape. 

“Why, the fact is, old fellow,” says my friend Fluker, snatching up 
the kaleidoscope, “ you've been 
pieces.” 

i 


FRANCE, AND THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
The French Government seem to 


; disposed to carry 
substituting “ political wisdom ”’ for the old-fashioned notion of treat; 
rights in other besides Northern Italy. The Em of the Fre 


had fixed the 5th of May for the announcement of his new political creed. 
It was upon that day he issued his manifesto to and upon 


the same day last year hie cruisers “ rigorously to en- 
force, as against British subjects,” the rights claimed to be roma to 
France, of the exclasive right of fishery on the shores of a British colony. 
We are not certain, |, whether at this moment we may call New- 
foundland a British colony at all. It is a question which Count Walewski 
describes as one of “ in’ ion of treaties.” “ Political wisdom” 

France, and there is nothing left for it but 
cruisers should give effect to the councils and decrees 
Imperial Solomon of the , no British fisherman 


shall dare to fish in St. George's , because about 150 years the 
treaty of Utrecht “ allowed to the of France to catch and 
- m on the land” of N From that time to the pre- 


these fisheries have been carried on by English and colonial enter- 
prise, concurrently with the exercise of the privilege or right granted to 


jeota 


his loyalty | land 


done it. The thing is shaken to 


out their notions of 














































































Yeh, before the fall of Canton, of the belligerent 
refer especially to Lord Elgin’s, which has been lai 
and printed. Nothing, it seems to me, could have been more consider- 
ate and humane. Qn the 15th of February, I wrote to Washington that 
it was impossible to read it without being impressed by the evidence not 
only of tion of d d, but of reluctant resort to arms. The mil- 
itary notices were equally considerate of the duties of humanity. Thus 
regarding them, it was with an earnest sympathy that, on the part of the 
United States, I acceded to the suggestion of English and French 
Ministers, that we should jointly appeal to the Imperial Council at Pek- 
in, The Russian Minister united in it with equal cordiality. 

** © © Tt was a continuous and earnest effort om the part of the re- 
presentatives of the two neutral powers to induce the Chinese to yield, 
and thus prevent the necessity of force and avert bloodshed ; 





——_—_—_, 
Var ogg ue I 


the French fishermen. They have been allowed to erect buildings on the 
land for drying and curing the fish, and have suffered no interference 
whatever in the pursuit of their industry on the waters of St. George's 
Bay. It appears, however, that during this long century and a balf the 
French Government have never properly interpreted the treaty, Ac- 
to the new readi ted at Paris, “ to be allowed to the sub- 
France to catch means, that they shall have an exclusive 
right ; that British and colonial fishermen shall be driven from the fish- 
ing nds by armed cruisers ; that France shall exercise upon the 
ist all the rights of sovereignty ; that they shall raise up and 
o- down as they may think convenient or useful to themselves ; that, 
si 


before Parliament 





effect, we should retire from the colony and leave it in their exclu- 
ve possession. 
The claim which is thus set up by the French of exclusive right con- 


wre and I avail 
trasts strangely with the the Fisheries of Newfoundland. The | myself of this opportunity to make one disclaimer, which I desire 

Was, as many of ers are aware, discovered by Cabot, in in tammmn eo ated Sot, preciee and comprehensive Ayr tmm Ah 
1497, and the French, Portagnens, Spaniards, and English were, toon | that there may be no room for criticism. I desire to say, that for the as- 
after its discovery, ng in these waters. Towards the close | sertion or insinuation which has been so current and so poritive that 
of the sixteenth century bad the | meet of vessels, next | there was between the Russian Minister and me any plan, combination, 
eae Selena =e w ——— 4 roy agreement express. or implied, or understanding, having for its object 

’ 

=a aaipally ‘ed on an ‘A a ustration e policy of Great Britain or France, so far as it was 


known to or surmised by us, there is not a shadow of truth. It is a fab- 
rication, pure and absolute. Either in intercourse with the Chinese of- 
ficials, or in nce with my Government, no word escaped me 
of infidelity to the common cause of Western diplomacy. Even when 
our jadgment hesitated as to the expediency or propriety of measures 
which were adopted, we shared our doubts with no one, I hope this 
denial, made on the honour of a gentleman, will be received as it is 
made. Let me not fora t be und d as denying that between 
His Excellency, Count Putiatine and me, there were the most intimate 
and confidential relations. Excluded as neutrals, perhaps properly ro, 
from the councils of the belligerent allies, we naturally drifted iuto close 
0 poy yA which ripened, on rh as and I have every reason to believe 

on bis, into warm personal friendship, which I shall never disown. It 

may be matter of wouder to some who speculate on genial associa- 
ted | tions, that Russians and Americans can be friends; but no one familiar 
with our bistory can fail to see why it is so. 


2 72 3 Ye the interval to which I have referred, the path of 
my duty was clearly before me. It was to remain where I was, not even 
to seem to break the concert which was ; to show, by my pre- 
sence, abe | counsel if it was asked, that I was interested in the suc- 

ties, and to render good offices, if I could do so inoffeansively. 

ly pureved. On two occasions only did I (and the 

same remark applies to the Russian Minister) depart from another rule I 

bed to — of not interfering with the action of others,—I mean 
a to them. 

It has been alleged that, jast before the English and French treaties 
were signed, the Russian Minister and I, either at the instance of the 
Chinese, or from our own evil impulses, engaged in an in the 
last, I believe, that is attributed to us—to fabricate intelligence—the 
courteous words being to “ forge or imagine a fable,” and to detach the 
French Minister from bis concert with Lord in, as far at least as to 
abandon the claim for a permanent embassy at Pekin. * * * * 

Such is the narrative of American action and negotiation at Teintsia. 
Whatever its merits may be, whatever benefits may result from it, no one 
cen impute disingenaousoess or reserve as to ultimate or immediate de- 
signs ; still less intra-iveness, or any restless desire to interf re with the 
designs of others. That our demands were more limited than those of the 








salmon, herring, and seal, was 
£979,630, being about one-third the value of the fisheries in 1814. There 
at all of the nature 


encroachmen| 

armed cruisers to settle, 
From the last official documents issued by the Frenclt Government, 
we learn the extent and value of the cod and otber fisheries of that 
country. We bave no means of ascertaining what portion is due to the 
Newfoundland fisheries, but by far the largest proportion of the fish aod 
oil which was imported into the twenty-five ports of France is no doubt 
fisheries. There wore eenplaged 412 venssle, with enagune 
ae pig 53,000 tons and carryi to 10,788. 
imports of cod, wet, were 50,600,000 pounds weight ; 

19,348,000 pounds. Of oils there were 3,680,000 

purified, 644,000; “ 


000 pounds for the 
France are by artificial regulations 

ingenuity of prohibition can devise. All foreiga 
by the euaguive duty levied upon it, oat the =. 
consequeutly very great! » to great t 
in the Ssheries But even the ald of these protective 


I thought those moderate worth one drop even of heathen 
blood. True it is, that we were not so chivalric as to reject the willing 
conce-sions of the Chinese, of whatever they might be forced to grant to 
others. Tue it is, that, yielding to no one in the strength of my con- 
victions that the right to go to Pekin, when an uate public neces- 
sity requires it, is ial, and mast be insisted on, | had the other still 
clearer conviction that a permanent diplomatic residence at the capital 
is not desirable. True it is, that I never did ask unrestricted access to 
the interior of China, believing, as I do, thet, connected with the inevit- 
able privilege of “ exterritoriality” and immanity from peaal respon- 
sibility, it is fraught with danger. Assuming all to be true, I beg to 
say that I look back to what occurred with entire contentment, so far as 
I had any agency in it—with no fear of “ repeutanoe”’ for what I did, 
or left undooe—with a deep sense of gratitude for the active aid and 
countenance I received fom the Russian offieials, including their mis- 
-ieweries from the capital with whom I was thrown accidentally into 





= 
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foundlaad, which form convenient fishing stations fishermen. 
So far as the position of France is concerned, it was replaced, in 1814, 
apes the cape festin as that in which it stood ia 1792, at the outbreak 

the French revolutionary war, At that time, as we have shown, we 
bad 402 vessels, with crews of 16856 men, and we obtained from this 
branch of , at the close of the war, very nearly three millions 
annually, And now the French Government bas put forward its claim 


orn isa 40 Bah in the Tae, Bente vane toh for woe m 

. tear eet 
interests of sae and our colonies, we trust will not be quietly con- | ©lose association, with a proper sense of the obligation under which the 
ceded. The American fishermen are not less interested in lise 


xtraor- | 2eutral nations were for the coercive influence the naar) ye applied : 
dinary claim that is put forward than ourselves and our colonists, and and with the strong belief which no authoritative word has ever shaken, 
we sbould like to kaow in what spirit they may witness this attempt on | tbat no two men then did and now do more full justice to our integrity 
the part of France to upoa righis secured to them by treaty. and good faith than the distinguished noblemen who represented Great 
We are glad to see that the insolent notice issued by the French com- Britain and France. 
mander, that on the 5th of May he would to carry out bis inten- 
tions, has been met by a counter no‘ice the British Government 
that “from the same date French subjects will be required strictly to 
conform themselves to the terms of the treaties between the two coun- 
It may be remembered that a convention was signed on the 
14th of January, 1667, by which, with that easy insowiance which then 
prevailed at the Colonial office, everything which the Frenzh Govern- 
ment asked was secured to them. The Government were so desirous of 
maintaining the entente cordiale, that had his Majesty asked for a dozen co- 


—_ 
MR. DRUMMOND, M.P., ON RIFLE CORPS. 
The eccentric member for West Sorrey, our old friend Mr. Henry 
Drummond, has just published some brief on the Formation of Vol- 
unteer Ri in form of a pamphlet of just t pages, and not 


more. . Drummond claims to some knowledge of the matter, 
from his experience as a com of rifle volunteers for years. 


The best kind of volunteer c 1 
wr 4 
Dorking, Reigate, 
two 


tries.” 


y Bill. Fortunately, however, the convention cou’ 
not be carried into effect without the assent of the Local Legis! 
Newfoundland ; and that body, not participating strongly in 
to oblige his Imperial Majesty as to be ready to al ion to bim 
principal branch of their industry, refused to give their concurrence 
the convention.—Canadian News. 
——$—$—<——< 
EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH OF THE HON. W. B. REED, 
Late American Minister to China, before the Board of Trade, Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday, May 31. 

**** And, Mr. Mayor, as I am talking unreservedly amongst my 
friends and neighbours, I cannot refrain from adding a tribute to another 
distant friend ; I refer to the Naval Commander-ia-Chief of Her Majesty's 
forces in the East, Sir Michael Seymour—-one of those rare, pure men, 
who have made the English Navy what it is, the greatest in the world— 
a gallant, Joyal man, a friend of our country and (I speak from personal 
experience) of our ran pense I but utter the feeling of American 
residents in China, and of every officer and sailor of our own squadron 
Se East, when I say he was regarded with affection and pe: sy by 


served in the army of the Queen cr ° adj 
tant and one bugleman is all the “ staff” required, and for these the pub- 
lic should pay. Mr. Drammond, on the question of uniform, so import- 
ant a point in the estimation of “smart, vain young men,” asserts that 
it must be cheap, and adapted to all. The hon. member writes as follows. 
“The best uniform for a rifle corps, chiefly of inbabitants of 
country towns and villages, is a common round frock, such as is worn 
labourers, made so that the collar can be buttoned round the throat, w: 
or without a neckcloth underneath it, but invisible, -vith a brown soft 
material to hold the cartridges, 


The pockets in front should also be made of some water- 
by which means the caps, powder flask, &c., arc always -— 
for the day may be kept in pockets similarly made bebi 
aod bu‘ton in front, and resch toa little above the knees ; 
will be a skirt under which tc keep the rifle dry 
weather. A small waterproof collar may be carried also to pro- 
of the shoulders in heavy rain. 
his own rifle, taking care to choose that which 


: 


**** T have every reason to believe, though, of course, I speak 
without authority, that the tone of Mr. Cass’ refusal, and the appoint- 
ment of aS Envoy to act with the ich and Freach ery 
ies in the spirit which my instructions prescribed, was 
entirely satisfactory to the representative of her Majesty at Washington ; 
and it was in this spirit of contentment that of the confiden in the w roads of 
instructions of each were excbanged without divehes, and woods, is obvious. 7 
vance of the main army of an invading force e 
shooters acd riflemen that would be sent 
of the 1 gtructions 
how to renin’ this silence or this iguorance, with what I supposed to 
poh - a copy of my instructions had been placed for transmis- 
sion in Lord a 


tuitous! 
Englishaven « meet will be slaves” under a foreign yoke. 


apier’s hands. alternati mond hopes therefore that “all men who are younger and more active 
i one woe Ade medina ly to the Lord Lieutenant, and take other neces- 
though J Genin bons beeen tet know, in a ge. ‘ban he now le will apply ve es most useful object.” “If 1,000,000 


a meet got a ee penn Tart 
any invader will thiuk tw fore e8 4 : 
“4 must rise up to defend themselves.” So says Mr. Drummond, and 
bis idea is not a bad one.— 


ne 
REGATTA OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


The great te event of the season, the Annual Regatta of the 
New York Yacht Club, came off on Thursday. And, within our recol- 
lection, yachtsmen hereabouts have rarel been favoured with more pro- 

tious weather than on this showers of the 
vious day ri 
sunshine 


5 


ival, followed him, on his trip to India, as far as 
sent back to London, and did not reach him in China till several months 
afterwards. I incline to think that some transitory unpleasant feeling 
might have been saved bad these dispatches arrived in season. Their 
not doing so was no fault of mine or of the Government at Washington. 
Mo 2M tate ae were raised ; 
laimed, except at ton; matters restored to a treat 

Pi the same time’ the neutral Powers of Russia end the Sammer ee 
Biter he eae peso Sst anc 4 a cone ee a 
of : to send the 

the equadroa, 
these, three—the Undine, 


invitation 








Irene, and Sea Drifi—did not compete, while two others, the / sland 











270 


She Aloion,— 





June 4 











, were disabled, or did not sail over the course. 


Fawn, and 
The entries were as follows: teal ‘an sia al 
hird Class—Containing Yachts measuring 800 equare fe’ 
none area. Allowance of time, 23 seconds per square foot. “ 
No. of poten. allo’d. 
Name. ntered Ton. Men. " m. & 
ae) M al 7 6 5924 6 48 
9— BAF... 00 sc0ce0e L. M. Ratherford. $34 11 706.5 1 34 
3—Flying Cloud. ....L. B. Senat........ 255 8 729.1 0 63 
4—Narrangansett.. .H. Bedlow......... 30.2 10 406 -— 


SLoors—Second Class—Measuring over 800 square feet and under 1,300 feet. 
“a Allowance of time, 24 seconds per sq. foot. 





No.of pone Time. 
C Entered b Ton. Men. m. 8 
tere me wo 8s 
2—Panny. — : = 
———— eeccees ; 3 sus é io 
Ww. 2 8 
¢—Undine, 13 1,085 4 26 
7—Irene.....+.. L. B. Brown. 17 «#11582 -— 
SLoors —First Class—Measuring over 1,300 square feet. Allowance of time lj 
- seconds per square f 
No. of Are. Time. 
f yame. Entered by Ton. Men. .f. masa 
» ot mee pi dbted Thomas Collyer.... 68 17 tiny 0 00 


-‘noongeRrs—Second Class—Measuring 1,500 square feet and under that area. 
—— Allowance of time 4 seconds per sq. foot. 


No.of Area. Time. 





Entered by Ton. Men. ft. ms 

ww. L. Paasitt...... 48 811.2 20 50 

.. J. 8. Holbrook... ... 3 1,204 6 06 

3—Stella eal, W. Tappan ...--+ 76.7 22 13666 — — 


over 1,500 square feet. 
per square foot, 


Scuconane—First Class—Measariag Allowance of time, 
13 seconds 


+ os of Area. Time. 
Name. BE b ‘on. Men. ft. ms 
— a oe . Loper... ~ -» 14 28 1,648.5 6 20 
2—Silvie W. A. Stebbins...... 106.2 27 1,078 1 42 
$—Zings..... 2.000 H. Thomas...... 118.8 30 18576 015 
4—Favorita......... A.C. 138.1 35 1,865.9 — — 


This year the sloops and schooners were not brought into competition 
with each other, as heretofore, it having been pretty well determined 
that in such light weather as we quety have in the lower bay the 
schooners are at a decided disadvantage. There were, therefore, five 
prizes to be contended for—one for each class of sloops, and one for the 
schooners of each class—of which we gave a description yesterday. The 
schooner 
of $175, same as the others ; but the owners of the yachts entered in 
the class subscribed from their private purses sufficient to swell the va- 
ue to $400. The direction of the regatta was confided to Messrs. Geo. 
L. Schuyler, Chas. H. Haswell and J. Howard Waiowright. These gen- 
tlemen chartered the steamboat Josephine, with a musical accompani- 
ment, for the use of the members of the Club and their families, and the 
James A Stevens tor the accommodation of the press and a select few who 
were pot members of the Club. 

But these were not the only craft upon the Hudson, with spectators on 
board. We counted no less than a dozen otber excursion steamboats on 
the river, one or two of the smaller ones chartered by — parties ; 
but the others, among which were the Alice Price, Erie, Massachusetts, and 
Thos. Hunt, were crowded with ladies and gentlemen, all eager partici- 
pants in the & There were also countless small sail craft gliding 
about, each with its little bevy of happy Se ae aboard. Conspicuous 
among them, darting hither and thither in the most excited manner, were 
many of the little yachts belonging to the various “ model” clubs of the 
vicinity. Add to these the myriad vessels en in the commerce of 
the port, with a host of yachts from distant places ; set the whole io a 
sunny, smiling bay, bounded on the one side the busy city, with its 
deep, mast-fringed border, and on the other by a long He of green- 
wooded hills and gentle slopes, eu Elysian, dotted with groups of 
men and women; fill the air with merry strains from the numerous 
bands ; then light the scene with the gentlest and brightest of June sun- 
shines, and you may obtain an idea of the féte of yesterday. All 
New York seemed to be on the water and alongshore; and yet the hum 
of business in the city hushed not, neither did the stream of traffic slacken, 
for the thousands that had given up one day to reoreation. Decidedly, 
the Annual Yacht Race is ming, next to venerable Independence 


Day. the out of-door-event of the yous. 

The reader will perceive by the tables above given that certain poats 
are allowed a nce at the start over others. Formerly, the Club 
made the yachts of largest tanuage give the smaller craft in the same class 
an allowance of so much per tun at the start. It was then decided to 
compute the difference, not from the bull, but from the number of feet of 
sail carried. This year the Club try a new plan, measuring the bulls at 
their points of greatest disp! t, at or under the water line, and ex- 
acting from the larger an allowance in favour of the smaller yachts, per- 
mitting each vessel to carry whatever fore-and-aft canvas ber master 





leases. 
. It had been intended, if practicable, to give yachts the allowance of 
- time at the start, but it was best to start them in classes, to- 
gether, and dedact the difference after the race. The start was not sig- 
nalled vy a gun fire as usual, and consequently the smaller craft were 
way before it was geverally known that they were off. Ata 
losephine, the third class got away at 10,20; the second 
3. the first class sloop and second class 
schooners, at 10:38; and the first class schooners at 10:48. The start 
of the first class schooners was looked for with the greatest interest. They 
get away in handsome style, in the midst of a thousand huzzas, the wind 
ng E. by S., dead ahead, compelling them to beat down to the Spit. 
Thus far, we have borrowed from the Tribune's report. The Herald says 
of the frst-class schooners, and of the rounding the Buoys of the S. W° 


Spit: 

Just before starting the Committee boat might have been seen nearing 
voice shouting, “ Down with your jibs!”. In 
an instant the four schooners Jay with but mainsails and gaff topsails 
set, and in another instant, “ Start at the sound of the signal n,” up 
went the jibs and the anchors, the sails gradually fill and all four 
round to the east. The Favoria was of course ahead, and the 

the . ; 


a 


ize ce 
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wind — still quite fresh, breeze, 
the , of the second class sloops, fleet, rounded the 
buoy, she was greeted with enthusiastic cheers, music, the firing of guns, 
and the blowing of steam whistles, having made balf the course—a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, against a bead wiud—in two hours, forty-one mi- 
—_ fod harp tevig a 
e prettiest sight, however, was that of the Z nd the Silvie, 
came up to the Spit under heavy headway, almost arok and ant .~ 
Zinga baving the inside, bat the Silvie a few feet abead. The Zinga turned 
sbort, slacking ber gaff in an instant as she passed, coming up before the 
wiod, just abead of the Silvie, which bad rounded close at her heels, aud 
Ceeee ene been te ain bes leet ground, The whole man- 
execu t 
“ y - tifully was greeted with extravagant 
The 7imes thus mentions the same incident, and gives the conclusion 
of the mateb. 
The finest spectacle di 
Zinga reached the Sonthwest? 


2 
4 


the Regatta was that when the Silvie and the 


Spit so near together that it was difficult to 








ize of the first class, as given by the Club, was of the value | $5 








decide which was ahead. As they wore around, almost touching each 
other, the crowds cheered lustily, and every steam-whistle sent forth its 
loudest scream. The Silvie had the outside track, and got her light sails 
set first, and was gaining on the a. which had epiit her jib topsail, 
and got ber gaft-topeail balyards foul, and was obliged to send up a man 
to clear them. In a few moments, however, the sails were all set, and 
she soon showed her superior qualities before the wind. One after an- 
other now taraed the buoy, and the homeward race became still 
more ting. Every inch of canvas was to the wind, and the 
steamers now fouad it as much as they could do to keep them company. 
They arrived at the home-stake boat in the following order and time : 
Hours. Minutes. Seconds ap. Minutes. Seconds. 





6 32 | Haswell 46 52 
7 $8 | Plover............ 54 27 
7 37 | Stella... ar 21 16 
3 03 | Mannersing. 49 38 
1 39 | Dawn .w......... 23 30 
11 90 | Ragiaess ceseceeed u 35 
16 57 | 
The Madgie, of Philadelphia, wins the first-class prize for schooners, 
by only five seconds, over the Zinga ; the allowance g eight seconds 


in her favour.—The Dawn, of Philadelphia, takes the prize of the second 
class schooners.—The Deer, of New York, takes the prize for the first 
class sloops, She had no competitor.—The Haswell, of Mystic Bridge, 
Ct., receives the prize of the second class > > was first 
yacht at the home stake.—The Flying Cloud, of Philadelphia, tock the 
prize of the third class of sloops. 

The regatta was considered one of the most animated which has ever 
taken place. The awards will not be formally made for two or three 
days. oe. 

THE PRIZES. 

The following is a description of the prizes :—The first clase schooner 
plate consists of a silver soup tureen and a pair of vegetable dishes. The 
body of the tureen is pol , the only ornamentation being a slight 
Grecian border around the crest of the cover. The handles are the 
heads and breasts of pelicans. The feathers of the birds are faithfully 
imitated, and the long broad bills are polished. The cover of the tureen 
is finished like the body, and bas for a handle a statuette of a triton, 
about three inches and a half high, sitting on the waves and blowing a 
lusty blast from an ocean shell. The figure is nicely modelled. The 
is expressive, the cheeks widely distended in the effort of blowing. Long 
matted hair floats down his back, and the scales on his tail are exactly 
chased. The inside of the bow! is so brilliantly polished that it looks to 
be but an inch deep, although it measures four and a half. The weight 
of the three pieces composing this prize is 135 ounces, and the value is 


00. 

The first class sloop prize isasilver punch bowl, of a beautiful classic 
pattern. The bowl is circular in shape, eleven inches and a balf in dia- 
meter at the top and SS a to three inches. The han- 
dles are the nautical part of the piece, and represent the heads of some 
nondescript sea monster, acting as su to the handles of Greek galley 
paddies. The weight of the bowl is fifty ounces. Value $175. 

Sh nee ane ets Soe eee Se of an 
Etruscan vase, ten inches in height, and nine inches in diameter at the 
mouth, drawing in to the neck about one inch below the rim. The han- 
dies are elegantly chased dolphins, each five inches long, every scale 
being marked, and is probably one of the most beautiful pieces of plate 
ever made in this country. Inside there is a lining to protect the bottle 
from immediate contact with the ice. The weight of the vase is fifty-six 
ounces, Value $175. 

The second class schooner prize is a silver chafing dish of Greek pat- 
tern, seven inches in diameter at the rim, and to top of the cover 
eight inches high. The lamp is fitted with a double burner. The han- 
dle of the cover is the only nautical part of the piece, and represents a 
marine shell, over one inch bigh, moulded and chased to imitate the na- 
tural encrusted coating. The weight of the prize is 56 oz ; value $175. 
The third class sloop prize is a silver hot water kettle, on a stand 
formed y three feet of griffins, secured with cable chains. The handle 
of the lid is an anchor and buoy. The kettle is twelve inches high, and 
weighs 35 ozs. Value, $125. 








BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. Y.,and vania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


HE LLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE THE mi 
rated and valuable in of the MEMBERS 4 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Peete ETE 
Muvatones, and Porrrarrs, can be copied to desired 
gushed in Ou or ater Covours, or in Mazzorint Stra. a, etn, ent 
J. GURNEY’S 
RRAPHIC AND FINE ART GALLERY, 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 
Established 
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1840. 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN, 
DIVINES, LITERARY and MILITARY MEN, to be seen in the United States. 
till 9 P.M., for the Faas Inspection of the 
. B.—A Valuable Collection of LANDSCAPES, &c., the works of some of the best Foreign 
and American Artis:s, also on exhibition. 


Conran THE LARGEST COLLECTION 








Drep—On the 8th May, at the seat of his grandfather, R. Kelham Kelham, 
SS ae Hall, N hamsbire, in his twelfth year, Tuomas, eldest son of 
T. B. Sands, Baq., New York. 


To CornresPonDENTSs.—An Old Subscriber, Sydney, C.B. Many thanks for 
your communication. We have tried to procure the Newfoundland paper to 
Thich you allude, but the Agent whom you mention has gone to Californie. 
Can you send us your copy? 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1859, 














The Seat of War in Europe—the Great Unfought Battle. 

The Liverpool mail of the 2lst ult.—that ie to say, the one week's 
later intelligence—does not please the public. The public is awaiting 
feverishly that great crash of Kings and Emperors, Croats and Zouaves, 
which is to supersede the Rellef of Lucknow or the Siege of Sebastopol, 
as a theme for fine description and severe military criticism. Up to the 
19th ult. there had been no fighting worth mention, for the Austrians 
had continued to carry out the policy attribated to them several weeks 
ago by a witty personage, who varies the well-known phrase, reculer pour 
mieux sauter, and declares that their motto has evideatly been avancer pour 
mieux reculer. At least, by the latest accounts we learn that they have 
fallen back from place to place and point to point, abandoning to the 
Sardo-French troops towns and villages bereft of provision and fodder, 
each successive occupation putting their enemies at a greater distance 
from supplies. Without the slightest sympathy for what is called the 
Austrian cause, indeed with an indignant recollection of the echool of 
Marshal Haynau, we must allow that this stripping, by General Gyu- 
lai, of such portions of Piedmont as have fallen temporarily into his 
power, is but in accordance with the stern neeessities of war. In the 
present temper of Italy, it is not probable that the Cabinet 
would order or approve any unprovoked atrocities ts Seailaonee at 
Sardinia—in strategic movements it is of vital importance to cut off your 
opponent’s resources, at the same time that you increase yoii! own. It 
may be, we say, one curse of war that it justifies or palliates eicesses of 
this kind ; but the explanatioa of certain exactions strongly reprobated 
by the press, which we here suggest, is strengthened by the report that 
the Austrian Commander bas warned his governm nt that his Commias- 
aries will soon be p tplexed unless he retreats into Lombardy. Thas as 
the beavy rains ia a country intersested by inaumerable water-courses 
may account for the sapineness of the invad'ng army ; 80 this diffioul'y 
of subsistence may bave caus d its backward movement, when the state 
of the roads or other reasons aukoown to us rendered it impolitic to as- 
sume the offensive. We do not therefore think it essential to credit a Liv- 
erpool contemporary, who bas flashed upon the world an astound- 
ing bit of news—to wit, that there is a perfectly good under- 








standing between the Russian and Austrian Emperors, who are 


to join forces and march straight upon Paris, so soon as the French army 
of Italy shall have entered Lombardo-Venetian territory. This figure 
of speech is a pretty strong one, It almost equals the London Times’ 
announcement of the speedy invasion of Great Britain ; bat it will 
scarcely bave harrowed the London Stock Exchange to the same disas- 
trous extent. We have never, as our columns attest, seen signs of dura- 
bility in the alliance between France and Russia, and we have even gone 
so far as to anticipate a period when Europe at large would pronounce 
Louis Napoleon a public nuisance, and treat him accordingly ; but in 
spite of not a few anti-Gallic explosions in Germany, it may be doubted 
whether the time has yet arrived for this sort of concerted action. 

Not having undertaken, and not purposing, to chronicle all the mili- 
tary operations in the campaign just opened, we may then dismiss the 
belligerents in a few words. Vercelli is the last position of any note 
abandoned by the Austrians, and repossessed by Sardo-French troops, the 
head-quarters of the former being removed to Garlasco, a market-town 
of Lomellina, lying about 23 miles S. E. of Novara, and at no great dis- 
tance from Pavia. At this latter place the Emperor Francis Joseph was 
expected on or about the 19th ult. The Emperor of the French was at 
Alessandria ; King Victor Emmanuel at Occimiano. As usual, a grand 
battle was expected from day to day; but the London Times, which 
paper has obtained permission for its “own correspondent” 
to report the Austrian movements, postpones the date until 
the month of May eball have expired. This correspondent, 
by the by, well repays the confidence reposed in him by 
giving an obviously partial version of every little incident that occurs. 
The French fleet, meantime, is actively employed in the Adriatic, captur- 
ing Austrian merchant vessels and blockading minor ports. Venice 
itself is blockaded also ; but its shoal water and strong defences will, we 
trust, save it from bombardment. Trieste, too—notwithstanding the 
laugh raised here against Mr. Disraeli, who in one of his late speeches 
remarked upon that port being under the protection of the Germanic 
Confederation—is epared both obstruction and peril because it really 
has that egis extended over it, and the Emperor of the French is not 
desirous to commence a war against Germany as a whole. Add to this 
that the Swiss on the frontiers of Lombardy have put down by force an 
attempted anti-Aastrian revolutionary movement, and are bent upon 
maintaining « strict neutrality ; that the King of Naples still lives ; and 
that the Tuscaus are naturally diegusted on finding that their absent 
Grand Duke, ere his departure from Florence, endeavoured to prevail 
upon the Commandant of the Artillery at the Citadel to fire upon the 
town ; add these little items to what is said above, and we may dismiss 
for to-day this vexed “ Italian question.” 

From the German papers, and the British comments thereon, we can- 
not gather much of interest. Some sensation has, it is true, been caused 
by the Speech of the Prince Regent of Prussia on closing the Legislative 
session ; but on a careful reading we are unable to detect in it any clue 
whatever to the future policy of the government, still less any pledge 
as to its action. It deals grandiloqaently with the possibility of the 
country being called to arms, but fails to specify the contingencies under 
which that call may be made. Neither from this royal declaration then, 
nor from the proceedings of the Federal Diet at Frankfort, do we infer 
the extent to which Germany will permit, unmoved, the pressure of France 
upon Austria. The Prussian Chambers meantime have unanimously 
voted the requisite supplies for putting the army on a war footing ; 
and on the whole the state of Germany may be best described 
as an attitude of armed watchfulness, assumed without committal 
to any special course. Since conviction was forced upon us that 
there must be a war in Italy, we have held to the opinion that 
the sphere of it would be limited to that unfortunate soil. We 
sec ucthing im the recent news, to induce us to change this view ; 
though in making this statement we find ourselves at variance with the 
London Times and other journals, which look upon Prussia entering as 
a principal into the war, in order to “preserve the equilibriam of Eu- 
rope” as almost a certain event. 

Millions, billions, trillions! The figures of that veracious journal, the 
Moniteur—numerals we mean, not figures of speech—almost take away 
one’s breath. The master asked for the trifling sum of five hundred mill- 
ions of francs, and the people not only snapped up the chance of loaning 
out their hoards to the extent required, but offered nearly five 
times the amount required—although “ seventeen departments are 
not yet heard from.” Isit so difficult in France, to get five per 
cent for one’s spare cash? Is patriotismso rampant? Is the Nap- 
oleonic regime so popular? Is the war in such faveur? 
To each of these questions there have been affirmative answers 
by the dozen. We do not propuse to discuss them. There can 
be no doubt that France is immensely rich ; that some of her people 
are credulous and very impulsive ; that some, having gone pretty deeply 
into speculation in Imperialism, seem determined to eink or swim with 
it ; and lastly, that the market value of the national securities drops, 
drops, drops, in the face of this parade of confidence. But no man can 
explain everything ; and so we pass on, content to stamp as a libel— 
for surely it mast be one—the statement of the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, that preparations are ordered before-hand for a 7% 
Deum, to be got-up with all magnificence, on occasion of the great forth- 
coming victory “ in the course of next week.” 

Domestic Affairs ; the Election; Peace Preparing for War. 

A telegram from Halifax announces the close of the General Election, 
with a clear Ministerial gain of 23 votes, the Liberals however still main. 
taining an aggregxte majority of 50 or thereabouts, which majority is 
but seldom brought to bear at once. Together with the full returns, we 
shall without doubt have sundry readable speculations as to the course 
which parties will or may assume, and the effect cpon her Majesty's go- 
vernment. At present, our countrymen here, and in fact at home also, 
are very indifferent on the subject. They care more for the thing 
dove, than for the instrument by which it is done, and in 
the British Isles are busily occupied in making our assumed 
neutrality formidable. Young men in all directions are responding to 
the unpoetic but patriotic sammons of the Poet Laureate, “form, form, 
Riflemen, form !” Oxford University follows the example of Cambridge; 
merchants and mechanics imitate the scholars; North, South, East, 
and West, are up in arms; and ere long, it seems probable, there will be 
enrolled a cheap and most valuable addition to the real defences of 
the country. Next week, we will endeavour to find room for a list of 
the localities, wherein this spirit has manifested itself most strongly. 
The Queen has been again visiting the Camp at Aldershot. Nor are 
naval preparations behind-band. Seamen contioue to flock in large 
numbers to the recruiting stations A grand review at Spithead is 
spoken of. 

Meantime Lord Malmesbury bas his hands full, for neutrality bas its 
inconveniences. Ship-owners and shippers of goods are puzzled by the 
thousand-and-one questions that arise from declarations of blockade, 
maritime rights, definitions of contraband articles, and the like nice 
points ; and the Foreign Secretary is not unfrequently troubled to re- 
coacile a sense of justice, with the importunities of delegations, and an 
earnest desire not to afford grounds of offence to either belligerent. One 
of the existing doubts respects coal—in great demand for steamers- 
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Is it, or is it not contraband? At the very next European Congress 


which may be held—and one ought to be held in neutral territory at once 
—this matter, so important to the industry of the world, ought to 
be definitively settled. At the moment, there is but one of the many 
points involved, regarding which we are quite in the dark. We mean 
the probibition, existing or supposed to exist, against the employment 
of British transports in the service of France. On what principle is this 
exclusion based? During the Crimean campaign, were not American 
vessels chartered by the allied governments? Did the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg remonstrate with that of Washington! Where is the differ- 
ence? If international law was not violated in the one case, why in the 
other? Is it sufficient to say that the Russian government did not care 
to pick a quarrel with United States, and that Lord Malmesbury would 
cripple, if be could, the resources of Austria’s enemies? These myste- 
ries ought to be cleared up. 

His Lordship bas also been abused by a portion of the press, 
though without justice, because he has not, or bad not at a certain date, 
instructed his diplomatic staff abroad, and, through them, our naval 
Captains, to recognise with all promptitude the new and anomalous go- 
vernment of Tuscany. The story has been told, if we remember rightly, | 
in these columns ; but it is very brief. On the voluntary retirement of 
the Grand Dake, the Provisional Government thought it best to transfer 
such authority as it had to his Majesty the King of Sardinia, 


commerce of England in the East; but apparently he bas done worse 
than nothing for his own pecuniary interests. He has reaped only a bar- 
vest of fame. Nay, more ; to secure the objects which he had planned, he 
bas dissipated a private fortune not inconsiderable. Under these circum- 
stances, a Committee of noblemen and gentlemen bas been formed in 
London, for the purpose of raising a fund for bis benefit ; and it is hoped 
that, by this effort, a portion at least of what be has invested as it were 
on national account may be rendered back to him, and his declining years 
be saved from barrassing anxieties and cares. 

The Committee is exceedingly influential, and inclades Peers, Judges, 
Prelates, Members of Parliament, Generals, Admirals, Clergymen, and 
Merchants—men whose names confer upon the undertaking an odour of 
nationality. Among them are the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of New- 
castle, the Ear! of Shaftesbury, Earl Grey, Lord Stanley, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Sir Bulwer Lytton, the Bishops of London, Oxford, Exeter, and 
Manchester, Sir Francis Baring, and Baron Rothschild, and many others 
equally noted. Under such auspices, this attempt at an expression of gra- 





















sopher, and friend” of the public, to tell them where they ought to go in search 
of pleasure and profit, that it is possible to brace one’s self up by a vigorous ap- 
plication of that terrible engine a “ sense of duty,” to the task of saying how 
much one enjoyed this or that good thing, and why one enjoyed it. Happy, 
therefore, the critic who for a whole week can disport himself among plays, not 
one of which is new to the world, yet all of which are gond, agreeable, diverting, 
bt — well-played. Of such happy critics New York for the past week has 

Mr. Wallack has been giving benefits and old plays. Miss Laura Keene has 
been giving old plays and benefits. Mr. Eddy, at Niblo’s Garden, has been giv- 
ing old ballets and musical jollities. Mr. Conway, at the Metropolitan, has been 
giving the only novelty of the week, and with that I have nothing to do. 

Last night, Mr. Walcot played the “ Knights of the Round Table” for the first 
time in four years. At least so the play-bills siid, and the play-bills are, of 
course, as veracious as one of Sheridan's I.0.U.’s. But for this high anthority 
I should have imagined that I had seen that lively figure, listened to that ecsta. 
tic and fantastical voice, laughed myself weary over that quaint, unexpected, 
irresistible manner, much less than four years ago. And Mr. Walcot! does he 
remember his parts in this amazing way—four years at a time? 





titude ought to be crowned with abundant success. Let that pass. I can only hope that it may not beyfoar years more before we 
shall all of us behold him again enliven Mr. Planche’s sparkling text with his 

own more sparkling manner. 
ya usic. So too let me hope of Mr. George Holland, that twelve months more may not 


One of the commonest blunders of dilettantism is a ceaseless craving for pub- | lapse before his comical face and excessively cont'cal intonations shall »gain 





whose agent administers it in his Majesty’s name. The Conqueror, 101 
guns, being at Leghorn for the protection of British interests, was called 
upon to salate the Tusco-Sardo-M hical-Republican flag, and Cap- 
tain Yelverton very properly declined doing #0. The complication of 
rights was not intelligible toa straight forward sailor. The Opposition 
grumble. For once, the Zimes comes to the rescue of a member of the 
Derby Cabinet, and exonerates from all blame both Foreign Minister and 
Post-Captain. : 

We learn nothing definite as to changes in the Cabinet, owing to the 
bad health and projected retirement of Sir Bulwer Lytton. It will be 
difficult to find a successor equally acceptable.—Major General Sir W. 
F. Williams, of Kars, the new Commander-in-Chief in Canada, is regis- 
tered in the list of departures. His name appears in the pas- 
senger-list of the steamer America arrived at Halifax, and we presume at 
Boston. Consols droop, under the general uncertainty that prevails ; 
the last quotation for the Three Per Cents, is 91}. 

There is one bit of good news from India. Tantia Topee has been 
hang. He was arraigned before a drum-head coart-martial on the 15th 
of April, and sentence executed on him three days later.— Another wor- 
thy—who richly merited the same fate from his own countrymen, if not 
from ours—has died in his bed. We mean the Chinese Commissioner 
Yeb, of barbaric memory. His death, at Calcutta, is annnounced. 








One Among Many—a Good Speech. 

Eschewing habitually long-winded documents, and baving in mortal 
horror those three-or-four columns of close type wherein it pleases some 
of our brethren to promulgate an infinity of verbiage, we must own to 
having derived both pleasure and profit from an exceedingly lengthy Ad- 
dress, an extract from which will be fuund above. It was delivered on 
Tuesday last, by the Hon. W. B. Reed, recently Minister of the United 
States in China. In accordance with a custom here prevalent, Mr. Reed 
before the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, gave a very copious and 
most interesting account of his late doings in the Flowery Kingdom. The 
part that touches us most closely regards, of course, his dealings with 
Lord Elgin, Baron Gros, and the Russian Minister, for the reader may 
perhaps recollect how vigorously Mr. Reed was belaboured by the Lon- 
don Times for alleged efforts to thwart the British and French plenipo- 
tentiaries. Very satisfactorily, to our mind, and with quiet good taste 
does Mr. Reed dispose of all that rubbish, and shows himself to have had 
properly at heart the interests of his own nation. while recognising most 
fully the enlarged obligations of humanity, and observing most delicately 
the claims to respect and courteous treatment which are common among 
diplomatists who are thrown together, be their objects in harmony, or not. 

No one can accuse the public men of these States, or at least their ea- 
logists, of any desire to hide great lights under bushels ; but this speech, 
to which we invite attention, is withal so unpretending while so explicit, 
that we have a pleasure in commending it to those readers who may 
chance to have preserved it in their files of daily papers. 





_The Regatta of the New York Yacht Club. 
Having awarded considerable space elsewhere to a description of 
Tharsday’s preceedings, we have no notion of sailing over the course 


again in leaded type. Two or three remarks however suggest them-| ; 


selves. 

In the first place then, it is not a little singular, and should make our 
local yachtemen bestir themselves, that four out of the five prizes were 
carried off by outsiders, three of whom hail from Philadelphia. It must 
however be observed that in both classes of schooners the winners were 
not the first in at the goal, and that they won only by the allowance of 
time, the fairness of which will perhaps be admitted by all parties 
when it is discovered how the circle may be squared. In addition to 
this fact, the number of competitors was comparatively small. 

Secondly, the Committee may be congratulated on having improved 
the course, by having a station-boat moored off Castle Garden, to be 
passed to the Eastward on the way home. Hereby an advantage, hereto- 
fore enjoyed by light-draught vessels running up along the Jersey shore 
against an ebb tide, is avoided. 

Thirdly, the Committee might be still more explicit in their sailing 
directions, touching the Buoys on the West Bank—those unfortunate 
Buoys which caused so much treuble in the decision two years ago, when 
eighteen pilots swore that a certain Buoy was on the Bank, and were out- 
sworn by nineteen pilots affirming precisely the reverse. On Thursday, the 
first-claes schooner prize was unquestionably lost by the Silvie, in conse- 
quence of uncertainty—-not in interpreting the directions, but in ascertain- 
ing whether the Buoy in question was numbered or not. Having led his 
competitors all the way down, the captain, knowing this Buoy was on 
the tail of the Bank and presuming it to be one of those enumerated, 
kept to the Eastward of it, while those who followed him, better informed, 
made a long tack to the Westward, and thereby recovered more than 
enough of their lost time to change the result of the race. Of course, a 
captain ought to be familiar with the track permitted or forbidden him ; 
nor was there any talk of a protest, so soon as it was ascertained how 
the mistake occurred. We only mention the incident, by way of show- 
ing that Philadelphia, without it, would not have earned the laurels ; 
and because we trast that in fature the Committee will make some alla- 
sions to a Buoy which bas cau-ed one dispute in the Club, and has now 
transferred one of its prizes to the possession of a rival city. 

Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. 

Sir James Brooke’s career in the Indian Archipelago—wh f we have 
at sundry times expressed our admiration—is atanend. After a course 
of extraordinary daring, perseverance, and success, he has retired from 
his government, which he surrenders into the hands of a nephew, bro- 
ken down in health he drags on at home the remainder of a life thus 
far singularly adventurous. Sir James Brooke has done much for the 





approbation ; for an endorsement, on the part of a’grand tribunal, of efforts 
that were but intended for a kindly circle of friends. In its way dilettantiem is 
good enough. It accomplishes much for art. A man who can paint a tolerable 
pictare, or compose a piece of music, not absolutely stapid, is certainly keener 
in some of his perceptions than the majority of folk. The misfortane is that his 
keenness does not extend to the point requisite for perceiving the deficiency of 
his work, when placed beside the regular prodactions of art. It is trae some- 
times that a dilettante imagines he can do more than an artist ; ifhe isa painter 
he flatters himself that he is unconventional ; if a composer that he is fresh ; if 
an actor that bis bearing carries with it an undefinable charm arising from the 
associations of a gentleman. These weaknesses are amiable enough in the saloon 
and amongst one’s own friends ; transplanted to the theatre they become tire- 
some. 
The ladies of the Mount Vernon Fund can scarcely be congratulated on the 
success of Thursday's operatic entertainment at the Metropolitan Theatre. It 
must be remembered that on this solemn occasion Dr. Ward's opera of “ Flora, 
or the Gipsy’s Frolic,” was produced for the first time before a liberal and en- 
lightened public. It seems to us that a practical object like the Mount Vernon 
Fund should receive none but the most practical proffers of assistance. An ex- 
periment like the production of this work is uncertain in its results, and at all 
events fails to excite the interest of the public. Pecuniarily considered, the | business department of this ——. embarks this day in the City of Bal- 
Fund will not be largely benefitted by an idea so bold and hazardous. timore for Europe. He will be absent about three months. 

Dr. Ward’s opera was written fur amateurs, played by amateurs, and com- The Piemontaise, & new war-song mach in vogue in Paris, contains a 

It considered & success by the line that runs thas: “ En querra pour la liberté”” Some regiments, it is 

ee) CS id said, chaunted the Marseiliaise on leaving the capital. There is 
friends of the composer—perhaps rightly. The things that give us the greatest 


to be an “ outside” Regatta, on the 28th inst. The course will be either 
amount of pleasure at home are very apt to be dry and uninteresting elsewhere. | around Block Island, or down to the Lightship off Cape May. The 
The Doctor's admirers are probably responsible for the production of the opera | Red Sea Cable has been laid from Aden to Cossier, which is within about 
at the Metropolitan Theatre. 


300 miles of Suez. The Rev. Dr. Odenheimer, the Bishop elect 
The plot of the play is slight ; the dialogue heavy ; the poetry scarcely superior, 


be seen and heard either in his “ capital part of Thomas in the ‘Secret,’” or 
in any other “ capital part.” Mr. Holland is an essentially farcical actor. In 
the way of distressful absurdity Mr. Holland has few superiors. He is a walk- 
ing incarnation of “ goodness gracious me!” Oa Monday evening Mr. Lester 
Wallack will take his benefit also, aud cloze the season in a blaze of glory. 
To-night, so far as our English drama goes, has been gallantly left to Miss 
Laura Keene, who recovers her former self in the domestic drama of “ All that 
Glitters is not Gold.” The French theatre, however, promises us a really new 
sensation in the form of a French piece written in New York, by one of the 
most intelligent and accomplished of New York journalists. “La Bienvenue a 
New York,” I am sure, will be la bienvenue, indeed. It would be an indis- 
cretion for me, I suppose, to betray the author's name in advance of the revela- 
tion which the audience have a right to expect at the fall of the curtain; bat 
thus much I may say, that no one who enjoys the advantage of his acquai 
will be surprised to see him bowing his thanks to a delighted house. 
HAMILTON. 









































Facts and Fancies. 


Our associate, Mr. S. J. Abern, who most satisfactorily manages the 


























of New Jersey, is at present ve — = Ah nt bey e—_ 
constructive respec nections delphia—one of the and most influen P es 0 t city. 
qoltncume a rabmaphe saeteefired yo er He is a native of Philadelphia, of German descent, and something over 
Bann. These are trifles in private gathering where the interest centres on | foe1y years of age. It is positively asserted that M. de Lesseps 
the amateara, They are however grave defects in an entertainment intended | ¢arued the first eod of the Suez Canal, on the 25:h of Apeil, at Port Said, 
for the pablic. Dr. Ward’s music displays a good knowledge of the science of | where it is to open into the Mediter T knies have 
harmony. This implies a great deal, for the shapes of the melodies as well as | had a Bourbon among them unawares. Another Dauphin, Louis XVIL., 
red lately in a London cab!———-—Madame Hoche, widow of the 

the melodies themselves are somewhat ragged and awkward. Any one witha ° 
write an accompaniment regular eight celebrated blican General, the “ of La Vendée, and 
oe gree stan = rg esennom~ wd who attem: a descent in Bantry Bay in 1796, died on May 12, at 
kind, but it is a little different with themes that have no beginning and very age. —The Davenport (lowa) Democrat 
little end. Years and years ago when opera was in its infancy, composers (and | has a rumour from Pike’s Peak that two men who bad been prominent as 
good ones too) wrote in the vein of Dr. Ward. The nice balance of musical | njewepaper correspondents during the winter had been hang by a party 
phrases, which subsequently became an art, was utterly unknown to them ; the | of exasperated emigrants whom they bad deceived by their too glowing 
height of their accomplishment was a ies of ‘*linked sweetness long drawn —-—A London outfitter offers to furnish patriotic indivi- 
oo s als with a Rifle uniform for the Volunteer corps. e price of the 
out ;” s ramblin Seahia hind of declamation, needing but few ideas, but demand- eal ares Coatee, trousers, fi cap, best silk shako, 
ge knowledge of harmonic etects—epoeriny in sho anmon'style. | "2 ET ne eartouche-box, belt and cap’ pouch, with the 
In the works of Purcell (who however had the gift of melody, and was essen-| \.na) bronze rifle ornaments, is under five poands————— 
tially a dramatic composer), Arne, and other opera-writers of the past century,| 4 New York paper says that a celebrated tight- performer named 
we find this wearisome and superfluous of mere consecutiveness. | Blondin, will soon try to cross N Falls, just in front of the Great 

Mozart did not improve on the old model. Two thirds of his operatic music is 


Horse Shoe Fall, on a tight rope, m hundred feet in length, and six 
inches in circumference ! ! !————There is a street fountain movement in 
nearly every town in England. It seems even to have extended to the 
antipodes. Forty water-fountains for the public streets of Sydney bad 
been cast, and were about to be erected, when the last mail left. 
Red lead is said to destroy instead of preserving iron. The theory is 
this: the red-lead pres | penn Dae ome rm —_ he 
on being opened, a clear fluid escapes, leaves ex: on the surface 
of the in a pumber of brilliantly-sbining crystals of metallic lead. Each 
blister is, in fact, a galvanic battery in miniature ; and as, wherever 
there is electrical there must also be chemical action, the corrosion is 
easily accounted for. “ An India rubber ship!” exclaimed an old 
sailor who had been listening to a description of such a proposed inven- 
tion ; “ that would never do, because it would rub out all the lines of 
latitade and longitude, to say nothing of the equiaoctial line. — 
A new park at Camberwell (a 8uburb of London) has been opened.———-- 
To-morrow, June 5th, bas been fixed by the Canadian authorities as tbe 
day for prayer and thanksgi for the sa: of the Indian muti- 
by. In various parts of jon, small wooden sbeds, surmounted 
by tarpaulings, may be seen. In these spots has just been commenced 
operations the metropolis has witnessed in modern 

The shafts sunk are the commencement of the main drainage. 
shaft to another the workmen will tunnel without disturbing 
the surface. The Marquis and Marchioness of Normanby have 
left Florence, where they have been resident for several years past, for 
Munich, owing to the unsettled state eo nen matters in the former 
’ Mesers. B. —- we orn" = amusing 

aan of Photeaneate. a single sheet r different as- 
Seota, the ena ividual is transcribed in the act of reading the Foreign 
His expression v to the tenour of what he reads. 
———T he London Globe has been seized in Paris, not for any original 
sin of its own, but for copying the Times’ verses signed T., which appear- 


without shape. Dr. Ward, who seems to have studied these writers and to 
have caught a good deal of the spirit of the times in which they lived, has added 
nothing to the interest of their style. It is dull. There are 27 pieees, concerted 
and otherwise, in the opera. A partition so exclusive necessarily contains 
some ideas. A composer trained in the modern school of composition could 
readily enough evolve a number of shapely melodies there‘rom. Written how- 
ever with the prodigal indifference of an era that knew not its wealth, there is 
not from beginning to end a melody which could by any fortanate accident be- 
come popular. Where a phrase of elegant and suggestive form occurs, it is in- 
stantly succeeded by one that is ineffably and superfiuous, and 
from this springs something else equally discursive and offensive. The 
neat conservatism of the true melodist, who trims his too laxuriant 
tien with the il \fe of science, leaving but a single impression of 
beauty—this, the rarest of al! skill, is wanting in Dr. Ward. The fault lay in the 
too close imitation of a model long since exploded. It is, we know, a pet fancy 
of some composers to decry tunes, and a very foolish one. If the illustrious 
bores, who were the delight of our great-great-grandfathers, could have written 
better tunes than they did, they would have done so. There is nothing in har- 
mony that can survive melody. The moment the heart of the world fails to feel 
the influence of a composer’s melody, that composer is dead, and may be put 
out of sight as a nuisance. Masic is one of the cruelest of fashions, for it never 
returns to a former starting point as other fashions do. Of all the infinite tor® 
ments of an age happily past, music is assuredly the worst. Even in England, 
where there is certainly no lack of veneration for the “ mighty past,” and where 
three- guinea subscribers can be obtained for any undertaking requiring great 
tenacity of faith and superhuman endurance, ancient music bas had to go by 
the board. The Society for performing it, if not dead, lives only because it has 





























lost the power of dissolution. ed in last week’s Albion. Twenty-two steamships arrived at this 
and Quebec, during the month of May, from Europe. Almost 

Dr. Ward enjoyed the advantage of a good distribution. The principal cha- port, Besten, “ _ 
racters were sustained by Miss Adelaide Phillips (a 4 artiste, al itt as many went the other way The Dominica government bas is 


a decree, by which it surrenders to a Franco-Englieh “vy! of 
all the mines, of whatever , for a ot forty 
consideration an advance of one francs, and 


it 
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Miss Lacy Escott (a lady whose voice must have failed sadly, since her triumphs 
in London), Mr. Guilmette (the deliberate), Mr. Cooke (a tenor well known in 
the Concert Boom, remarkable for the beauty of his organ, and unhappy in the 
selection of this work for his déud om the stage), and some others. A couple 
of amateurs were indiscreetly intrusted with parts, and, of course, murdered 
them. The chorus was sufficiently full ; the orchestra also, but not sufficiently 
conducted. We may add here that the instrumentation of the opera is not 
what it should be ; the parts are frequently overlaid, and always too crowded. 
In music of a pastoral character it is discreet to use the wood instruments libe- 
rally, and without excessive backing from the strings and brass. In the score of 
Flora there is too much effort. 

Dr. Ward's opera will be repeated to-night for the last time, and we trust 
sincerely that there will be a good attendance. The sooner that Fund for the 
Mount Vernon Association is raised, the better for artists, critics, public, and 
public reputation. 
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order to maintain the iudictment. 
Several French Railway companies are constructing carriayes. consist- 





—— ing of a saloon, a bed room and an autechamber, in wh cb families can 

undertake without fatigue the longest journeys, and bave one or two of 

Drama their servants to wait on them on the road. The Editers of newe- 
° 





egies hey perm to know -_ toe heme eee questions put 
a ge Rea at 

ten children at one birth—and was the first one of 
account?” = al to a reper rom Me Denison ibe Posto. 


The past week has been a week of good acting, but not of exciting nove'ties. 
It is, indeed, hardly a week for the chronicler, and can no more be described 
than a good family dinner. You may have enjoyed it ; you may be very glad 
that it came and went ; you may be perfectly willing that sach another dinner, 
or such another week should come and go many a time and oft in the futare. 
But how criticise it ? how expatiate upon it? 

For my own part I am always least disposed to waste words upon the plea- 
santest themes. The praise as well as the proof of the pndding shou!d be in the 





at the . ready to be fixed as soon asthe plasterers and brick- 
layers ir work. The total cost of the clock up to the 





eating thereof. It is only when one is forced in his capacity of “ guide, philo- 
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resent t 
P1750 will be required before the work is complete. The cost of the 
clock itself and the dials has been £8,279 and the bells £5,966.——— 
Measa res are being taken to secure the opening speedily of the English 
Protestant Church in the Rue d’Aguessau, Paris. The church is to cost 
£9,000. Of this £3,000 are still required. When purchased the church 
will be secared in perpetuity for Divine worship, and would be held in 
trust by the English Government for the Colonial Society. -—By 
aa Act of the past session of Parliament to grant facilities to provide re- 
creation grounds for adults and playgrounds for children, Corporations 
and parishss may now provide such places, which are fmuch required ; 
and benevolent individuals may bequeath property, not exceeding £1,000 
in amount, for such pu ————The Augsburg Gazette calla on the 
German ladies to give up purchasing any French articles of millinery. 
“ We must not,” it says, “let German money pass from our pockets into 
those of the French and enable them to make war on us.” Mr. 
Gavan Duffy has retired from the Australian Ministry, not, says a local | 
paper, becaase he differs from their policy, but from al cireum- | 
stances usually described by the phrase “incompatibility of temper.” | 

——aAn article in the Baltimore American calls on reading men to 
dispense the bounties and the beauties they find in books, by transcrib- | 
ing extracts for the newspapers. Those with no leisure to transcribe | 
have sons and daughters and wives, to whom such a light task would be 
a pleasure aad an advantage. A native correspondent of the 
Phenix states that some of the native t!emen of Calcutta propose to | 
establish a club on the European model, to be called the Union Club. | 


ime has been £20,307 and it is estimated that a farther sum of  Eq., M.P., a merchant of great 





Cork, which he was | ti 
elected representative for in the House of Commons in 1547. iI 


| 
Appointments. 

Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, Bart., G.C.B., to be 
Most Privy Council.—Lady Sarah Elizabeth 
of the Women of the Bedchamber in Ordinary to H.M., i 
Gardiner, resi .—Thomas Ussher, -, now H.M.’s Consul-Ge- 
to the Republic of Hayti, to be H.M.’s C d’ Affaires - 
sul-General to that Republic—The V bl . Caulfield, Archdeacon 
of Bahamas, to be a member of the Legislative Council of that Colony. 
paper states that Mr. H. Drummond Woolf, secretary 
Sir E. Lytton, is named as Government secretary at Corfu, in succession to Sir 
T. Bowen, who is appointed governor of the new colony of Queensland (More- 
ton Bay), in ‘Australia. 


me for a period of five montbs to the guns, projectiles, and fuses which 
submitted to them, they gave a unanimous verdict in favour of my 
system. 
| © With respect to the precision and range which has been attained 
| with these guns, I have but little to add to what General Peel has stated, 
| but I may observe that since his statements were made very improved 
| results have been obtained. At a distance of six hundred yards an gbh- 
| jeet no larger than the muzzle of an enemy's gua ma 
| most every shot. At 3,000 yards distance a target of nine feet square, 
which at that distance looks like a mere speck, has on a calm day been 
strack five times in ten shots. A ship would afford a target large enou 
to be hit at much longer distances, and shells may be thrown into a 
or fortress at a range of more than five miles. But to do full justice to 
the weapon when used at long distances, it will be necessary that 
ners ebould undergo a more refined and scientific training than at 
sent ; and I trust and believe that both the naval and military 
ments of government will take the necessary measures to afford 
per instruction both to officers and men. It is an interesting q) 
consider what would be the effect of the general introduction of these 
oe —_ the ee conditions of warfare. In the a A shi 
op to ships in the open sea, it appears to me wou 
destroy each other like cats if both were made Pw Be The 
has gone by for putting men in armour, but I 
t approaching for putting ships in armour. Fortunately, however, no 
there were several details, of course, unknown, and which would require | nation can play at that game Fike England, for we have boundless re- 
poly mastered before other nations could make the gun. “Now, with- | sources in the production and application of iron, which must be 
ou Al 1 
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Arup. 


SIR W. ARMSTRONG ON HIS GREAT GUN. 
Sir William Armstrong, at a public dinner given to him on Tuesday, 
May 10, at Newcastle, England (Sir George Grey presiding), made a 


ome Saeraing speech, describing his gun and the progress of ite in- 
vention. 


He said that there were now little or no secrets about his gun, but 


pro- 
to 


y 
t it is only 








Among the projectors are Baboos Prosunno Coomar Tagore, Ramaper- | 
saud Roy, and Rajah Issen Chunder Singh, They are assisted by se-| 
veral European ntlemen, who bope to make the club a| 

ot of union Cotwesn Europeans and natives. —A Paris| 


journal says that the on Pope receiving the Duke of Grammont | 


recently, as the bearer of a letter from the Emperor Napoleon | 
promising him pa his Holiness, holding up a crucifix, observed, | 
* Behold my only support.” — The 
to be improving the quality of their supply of that 
avalyses of it are said to show that on an average it 
rain of organic matter in 70,000 grains. 
for the most fastidious water drinker. —The sum 
been voted by the corporation of Melbourne for this year’s quota towards 
the erection of public baths and fountains. Arrangements have been 
made for erecting tWenty-four water taps at the junctions of the princi- 
pal streets of Melbourne. —It has been lately discovered that an 
alloy formed of 80 per cent. steel and 20 per cent. ofa metal called tun 
sten, possesses a degree of hardness which has never been obtained in 


element. Recent 


the manufacture of steel. This alloy works upon the latter with incredi- | 


ble facility, and can even cut it. been made in Ger- 
many which bear out these ld Words has been 
sold by auction in London, and bought by Mr. Charles Dickens for 
£3,550, As he held three fourths of the copyright, and Messre. Bradbury 
& Evans one-fourth, be will have to pay to the latter £857 ; but as the 


nts have 
xperime hi : 





stereotyped plates are valued at £750, and the stock at more than £200, | 


it will be seen that the purchaser bas gained a clear profit on the trans- | 
action. The publication is to be el | into AU the Year Round, and | 
Bradbury & Evans start a new periodical in its place. -Cape 
Race bas been shrouded in fog for the last few days as is usual at 
this season. Of course no Euro steamers can be spoken w 
lasts, and for the present, therefore, that source of early news is stop- | 
ped.——-——We omitted at the proper time to notice that fears of insur- | 
rection were entertained at Barbadoes, We are now happy to say those | 
fears were unfounded. Five st 3 left this port for Ea- | 
rope last week with emg A 1,000 passengers and $5,017,132. 
There is intelligence from Hayti to the effect that President Geffrard had 
requested the Legis‘ature to vote the expulsion of ex-Emperor Soulouque 
for life from the Republic, but the members refused to do it. In conse- 
uence of this, it was said that Geffrard would depose both houses of the 
egislature by military force ————Five sons of the celebrated Count 
Cwear Balbo are mare ing under the Sardinian standard. One of them 
received a severe wound in the first skirmish with the enemy. 
Mr. Stoeckl, the Russian Minister to this country, bas returned to Wash- 
ington from a visit to his native land.————Before the dissolution, the 
House of Commons passed a short bill to amend and explain so much of 
the existing law as renders working men liable to indictment for conspi- 
racy, for ontering into any ar, or arrang t with others to fix 
the rates of wages, or to regulate the bours at which working men may 
dally begin or leave off work, The change In the law umtkes suoh dis- 
cussions perfectly legal, so long as there is no intimidation ———— 
————Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton invited the colonial governors now 
in England, and other gentlemen connected with his department, to a 
full dress dinner at the Clarendon Hotel, on the 19th ult., in celebration of 
the anniversary of her Majesty’s birthday ——-——A “ Mercantile Dis 
count Company” is incorporated In London, the object of which is “to 
supply the mercantile and trading community with additional facilities 
to those that are at present afforded them by existing establishments for 
the discount of bills.’"————A writer in the ier des Etats Unis, 
whose sentiments are given in that Paper because they are “ profoundly 
French,” proves to his own satisfaction that England is still perfidious 











Louis Napoleon’s government “ disdains a warfare of pens, and willjnot 
open the vocabulary of Billingsgate.” To a Frenchman this is possibly 
an excellent reason why the press of France is gagged. A lady 
robbed of her purse the other day in a Broadway omnibus, found that 
the thief bad left in its place a handsome mee ring which a jeweller 
at once pronounced to be worth five hundred dollars. So says the 
Evening Post.—_———The Tribune calls the editor of the N. Y. Times the 
Jobn 5.C. Abbott of Napoleon III. The hit is severe. The new! 
elected Legi:lature of Prince Edward's Island is prorogued.— 
Parliamentary return shows that the largest number of books Copy: 
righted in Canada in any year from 1841 to the present year, was 
1853, when there were twenty for which copyright was secured. 


—Se 


Ovituary. 


A Parsee Baroner.—lIntelligence bas been received from Bombay of 
the death of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, on the 14th of April, at the age of 
seventy-six. He was at the bead of the native mercantile body of Indiay 
and was created a Baronet by our government a few years back. He 
was also presented with the freedom of the city of on. His dona 
tions to public objects and charities during his sucoesefal mercantile ca- 
— to about £300,000, and he bas bequeathed a large fortune 
to bis family. 


Tue Ear. of Moray.—We have already recorded the death of the 
Right Hon. Francis Stuart, eleventh Earl of Moray, in the peerage of 
Scotland, and Lord Stuart, of Castlestuart, in that of the United King- 
dom, which happened at Hayes Park, Middlesex, on the 6th ult., in the 
64th year of bis age. His lordship was the eldest son of Francis, tenth 
earl, by Lucy, second daughter of General Jobn Scott, of Balcomie, county 
of Fife, and was born in November, 1795. He succeeded to the title on 
his father’s decease in January, 1848. As his lordship died unmarried, 
the earldum devolves apoa his next brother, the Hon. Joba Stuart, a cap- 
tain in the army aad Vice-Lieutenant of Elgiashire. 

Ma. Joseru Srurer.—This well known reformer and philanthropist 
died at Birmingham, on the 14th ult. He was born in 1793. His anti- 
slavery efforts, and great exertions on behalf of peace, in opposition to 
the corn-laws, in the promotion of the principles of total abstinence, and 
in the establishment of reformatory schools, have loug kept him before 
the public. Mr. Sturge took a prominent part in every Peace Congress 
sloce that at Brussele in 1848, and went on more thaa one mission of 
peace. Ip politics, Mr. Sturge was an advanced Radical, belonging to 
the party ot which Mr. Joba Bright bas become the leader. He ran for 
Parliament several times, but was never elected. In religion be was a 
Friend. The Birmingham journals add that bis charity, perfect simpli- 
city of bis character, bis high honour, his sterling honesty in every re- 
lation of public and private life, and bis tolerance of ’ opinions, 
were such that it would be difficult to say whether he was more re- 
spected by bis opponents or his friends, 


On his 
near Dub 


peamge from Messina to Na 

blin, the Dow Countess of Castlestuart.—At M . 
Baq., Lieat, H.M.’s 89th Regt—At Southsea, Lieut.Gen. G. Cardew, 
Comut. R.£.—Aged 92, William Chanter, curate and incumbent 

in the diocese of Exeter, for a period of 70 
Wicklow, aged 42, Col. J. A. Udny, of Udny, i 
tenant of Ireland.—At his residence, 

Gartside, formerly of the Lith t 

EB. Hay, late Commt. of the BE. L 

N.—At sea, off Vancouver's Island, on board 

, Ist Lieut. Royal Marine LL—At Dover, B. Davies, Eaq., Capt. in the 
20th Regt. u, Sir Henry Meredyth, Baronet, LL.D., Q.C., one of the 
paid Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland.—In London, Mr. Traut Fagan, 


, Capt. F. Koe, R.E.—At Killiney 

jarrison, 
Col. 
of Hartland, 
ears.—At Newrath, county of 


—yrtne! to the Lord-Lieu- 
. worth, Capt. 


London Water Companies seem | 


contains only 1.4| the subject, is wholly without foundation. A 32-pounder has already 
enough | 
Seis shenle be £3,000 a will soon bear of 70 poanders and 100 pounders as well. With regard 


.| low, or they have misunderstood the purpose of its being so. 


| of small dimensions, widely different from what has been shown in the 


hile this) then slips forward in 


| neas. Moreover, 


| the gun, in which case the pieces 


| 


Albion, and, referring to our pride in our free press, amusingly rays | Two targets, each of nine feet square, were placed at a distance of 1,500 


Friar-mere ys 
Witasy Bepet, ae — ; Major-Gen. | could desire. 
. urd HS Ganges d.v'k. 


i ig apy of this detail, I may give you * an authentic form | the material for the armour. 

some nformation respecting the weapon. I would begin, then,| “In the case of a batte nst a ship, the advan would be 
by telling you that it is made of wrought iron. My original gun was | greatly in favour of the atte ey natiod it’ would have ry plat- 
partly of steel, but I now use nothing bat wrought iron. It isa built- | form for its guns, and it is le of a less vulnerable material, supposing 
up gun—that is to say, it is composed of a pieees—each fm the ship to be made of timber. But, on the other hand, in bombarding 
being of such moderate size as to admit of being forged without risk of | fortresses, arsenals or dockyards, when the object to be struck is very 
flaw or failure. By this mode of construction great strength and con-| extended, ships would be enabled to operate from a great distance, 
sequently great lightness, are secured. It has been stated that two of | where they could bid defiance to land defences. In the case of invasion, 
my guns burst at Shoeburyness, but this, like many other statements on | which is, perhaps, the most interesting case to consider, the on 
of such an artillery would be all-important to the defenders. It would 
probably be impossible to effect a danding if opposed even by field bat- 
teries of such guns; and if a landing were effected, the retreating force 
would generally be enabled to avail itself of cover, while the attacking 
party would have to advance on the open, where they would be awfully 
cut up. 

Sir William Armstrong then explained his personal arrangements for 
receiving, not emolument for what he had done, but a salary to enable 
him to work in perfecting his invention. “I must not conclude without 
adverting to a matter which requires some notice on «any It bas 
been perseveringly stated that some persons from the Elswick Eagine- 
works have gone into the service of some foreign State, taking with them 
full plans of the gun. I can only say that, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, no person who has left the establishment since my operations 
began, and who was competent to give information on the sabject, has 
taken any plans, or betrayed any confidence, or gone into the service of 
a foreign government.”—(Sir William's speech was received throughout 
with enthusiastic cheering.) 


been made upon this principle, besides smaller guns, and I ¢ you 
| to the breech loading, all the writers who have professed to describe this 
| gun have spoken of the large screw working in the breech end of the 
piece, and pressing against the stopper for the pur, of closing the 
| bore ; but they have all either ignored the fact of this screw being hol- 
ere 
| can be no secret in a process which is now nt pe by the artil- 
lery, and may therefore state that the gun is loaded and sponged 
gh the bollow screw, and that it is a great mistake to suppose 

| that it would be possible to introduce either the projectile or the 
| at the contracted slot which receives the stopper. The stopper is a piece 





| several fancy portraits which bave — of my gun, and is chained | 
to the gun, to prevent its being casually lost. | 
“ There are many peculiarities about the carriages, the sights and oth- 
er appendages of these guns, with which I need not trouble you, further 
than by observing that, in the carriage for naval or garrison service, an | 
inclined slide is applied, upon which the gun recoils on being fired, and Orxper or tue Batu.—The Gazette of the 17th ult. contains the follow- 
to its original position by the action of gravity. This | ing appointments: To be Knights Commanders, Cols. Walpole, C.B., 
reat importance in the case of heavy guns, inasmuch | Rifle Brigade ; Barker, C.B., R.A.; Douglas, C.B., 78th Regt. ; Major 
as it will obviate the necessity of employing a “et number of men for | Genls. Roberts, Bombay Army ; Whitlock, Madras Army.—To be Com: 
the 4 of running out the guo alter each discharge. | panions : Cols. Dennis, 60th t.; Christie, 80th Regt. ; Lieut,-Cols. 
“ 1 will now speak of the projectiles, which are in all cases made of cast | Eigen, 34th Regt. ; Pratt, ord Regt. : Carmichael, 320d Regt. ; Glyn, 
‘on thinly coated with lead, and being of somewhat larger diameter | Rifle Brigade ; Smith, 90th Regt. ; Walter, 35th Regt. ; Payn, 53rd Regt. ; 
than the bore of the gun, the lead is crushed into the rifle groovee, by | Seymour, 2nd Dragoon Guards ; Campbell Mollan, 75th Regt. ; Cox, 
means of which the necessary rotation is given, while all shake and | 13th Regt. ; Nicholson, R.E. ; Sir W. Russell, Bart., 7th Hussars ; Light- 
windage are prevented. The projectile for Geld service admits of being | foot, 84th Regt. ; Bulwer, 33rd Regt.; Major J. Thelwall, 24th Regt. ; 
used as solid shot, shell, or common case. It is composed of separate | Lieut.-Col. Hungerford, Bengal Arty. ; J. C. G. Tice, Esq., M.D., F. W. 
pieces so pactly bound together that it has been fired through a mass | Innes, Exq., M.D., J. Poser, ie., MD, Dep. Insp.-Geals. of Hosps. ; C. 
of oak timber nine feet in thi , without ining fracture. When | A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., Surg. 10th Regt. ; J. G. Inglis, E-q., M.D., Surg. 
used as a shell, it divides into 49 regular pieces, and about 100 irregular | 64th Regt. ; J. Jee, Esq., Surg. 78:h Regt. 
pieces. It combines the principle of the Shrapnel and percussion shell— _ J 
1. ¢, it may be made to explode either as it approaches the object or as| Derartcre or Sin Wittiam Eyrre.—The Commaander-in-Cbief left 
| Montreal on the evening of the 27th ult. en rowle for England. Sir Wil- 


it strikes. Amongst friends it isso safe that it may be thrown off the 

top of a house without exploding, but amongst enemies it is so sensitive | liam Eyre bears with him the good wishes of all classes of the people 

and mischievous that it bursts with a touch. The reason is, that the | among whom he has been stationed. He was accompanied to the steam- 

ey ee > on e gun ba! the percussion my me . — boat wn be sone 2 ottinans and ge | by a out gal 
rom cock to i tw rt) a of 17th, No 6 Ri troo avalry. 
sta Rasen daleg! as, will | composed of « body a © Rites, anil g tose f Cavey 

The English papers contain a number of paragraphs relative to the 


beg of SURVIN 
it may be made to explode at the instant of leaving 
out like a fan, and produce the | movements of the Militia and yeomanry corps, indicating 
pe or cannister. In short, it may be made to explode | activity amongst those branches of the home defences——The United 
either at vn ong or very short distances, and either by impact or by | Service Gazette says :—*“ An order has been issued for the removal of the 
the action of the time fuse, and wherever it bursts, it operates like military a in the Tower moat. We corsider this is 
to serv:ng out the 50,000 muskets which the gentlemen from the War- 


shot. I could give you hundreds of examples of the effects uced by 

these shells during the experiments of the “committee of rifled can | office told the Commission were useless—e: in case of an invasion.” 

non,” but I will confine myself to a single instance, which I select |——The 18th company of Royal Engineers is to put the line of coast in 

merely because an unusual number of persons happened to be present, | the neighbourhood of Weymouth in a state of defence, and to erect bat- 

comprising the Duke of Cambridge and several officers of distinction. | teries and earthworks for mounting heavy guns. In the neighbourhood 
of Southampton, also, preparations are making for the erection of de- 
fences.——The corps of Royal Eagineers is to be strengthened, and re- 

| cruiting is ordered for that purpose. 


Navp. 

Tue Cuannet Fieer —Several of the vessels which were originally 
ae be ¥> service have been panne to the Mediterranean, and 
they include five line-of battle ships and one corvette—namely, the 
ters who have undertaken to enlighten the | Royai Albert, 121, screw, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Sir Charles 


| public on this subject have stated that the grand defect of my shel! was | P : Ori + Va 
Ie small capacity for powder. Now, if these writers had stated that the mow rey pow ce ee ae ei 


| great advantage of my shell was its large capaci they | Mundy has been appointed second in command of the Mediterranean 
| Would have beea mach nearer the truth ; for the ll of | fleet, the pany is that Admiral Fremantle will shortly retarn to 
com 


arrangement is of 
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yards from the gan, and seven shells were fired at them. Now, the ef- 

| fect of theee seven shells was, thatthe two targets were struck in 596 
places, Similar effects were on other occasions produced at distances 
extending to am age so I leave you to jadge what would be the ef- 

| fect of these shells in making an enemy keep his distance. 

| “ For breaching purposes, or for blowing up buildings, or for ripping | 

\8 hole in the side of a ship, a different constraction of shell is adopted, 
the object in that case being to introduce the largest possible charge of 

| powder. Nearly all the 


for powder, 
toot io that the she 
wder that is | resume b mand of the Channel squadron. The Hannibal, 91, will 


| my 32-pounder gun contains nearly twice the quantity of 
contained in the shell of the common 32-pounder. It has also been urged | bear the flag of Admiral Mundy, and will shortly sail to join the Medi- 
terranean fleet. She is now about 100 men short of her complement. 


| as an objeotion te my teleetile thas y, bape mabe n small aisle in 

| passing throu: side of a ship. ‘ar as the shot is concerned, there | ; . a 

| ay be some feason in this objection, bat en regards the shell the’ small | sreTe/0re: for the immediate delence of our own shores, in eddition to 
| hole is the very thing wanted. The shell is caused to explode at the in-| Jones Was, 91 ; Algiers 91: London, 91; Cressy, 80; Cesar, 91: and Aga- 
| stant of passing through the timber, and the smaller the hole made by | iemnon, 91. Of frigates there are the Liffey, 51; Bimerald, Si; Mersey 
prostreten the more confined will be the exp'osion, and the greater will | 49; Dindem, 32 ; Doria, 32; Curayoa, 32 ; Termagant, 25; and Cadmus, 21. 
| be the shattering effect produced. The gun must be judged, not in rela-| (+ smaller vessels, there are the Brisk, 16; Fulcon, 16 : Pioneer, 6 ; Flying 
tion to the shot, but to the shell, which is beyond comparison the more | py.4 6; Assurance, 4—all of the before-mentioned ships bein 


| formidable projectile, and wiich will be almost exclusively used with sens ba Then there are, of paddles,, the Firebrand, 6; Virago, 6; an 
| my guns. : Gorgon, 6. The majority of the ships com this important fleet 
“To go back to the commencement of my experiments, I may tell you ae tte Pr mc during the one faw one oS — the most 
at they began upwards of four years ago—my first having beeo part, fully manned. There is also a powerful reserve ready to be com- 
la » 1854, and completed early in the following | missioned, including the Duke of Wellington, 131 ; ign, 131 ; 
*pring ; although this gun was goustructed upon the same principle as | Poval George, 102 ; 91; Colossus, 80 ; Goli 
| those which I am now making, it did not in the first instance afford satis josie, 80 ; Mars, 80; - rae 51; insse, 51 ; ‘ 
| factory reeults. Schemers. whose inventions merely Sgure upon paper. “32 ; and also for the purpose of home defence, there are the screw block- 
| have little idea of the difficulties that are encountered by those who| ships Nile, 91 ; Cornwallis, 60; Pembroke, 60; Blenheim, 60; Russell, 60; 
| carry in into practice. For my part, I had my full share of such | fincke, 60; Ajar, 60; Edinburgh 60 ; Hastings, 60 ; Hogue, 60; and the 
| difficulties, and it took me nearly three years of continual application | 4rrogan, 47. The number of vessels in nienion, aharefete, on the 
| to surmount them. In the height of summer my ¢: ments were fir 7 


| th 











home station, exclusive of the Royal Albert, Cesar, and Diadem, are—ships 
~~" men oat me Te es ~ ees oe — lof the line, 17; frigates, 8; smaller vessels, 9. Lipe-of-battle ships 
about, and were apt to get in the way. At other seasons, I availed my- condy Sty commmteston, 10; trigates, 3.— Daly Dyes, My 2". 
self of the wild moors belonging to my friend, Mr. Beaumont, at Allen- | 
and there I had a hut constructed on a mountain ridge, 2,000 feet | 

| above the level of the sea. My targets were placed upon the opposite | joave for Singapore.—The steam-frigate Terrible, 21 
| side of a deep valley, where nothing more valuable than grouse or lean | on the sth ult., to replace the Orion, 91.——Those of the naval and ma- 
| sheep ran the risk of being shot ; and well it was that such was the case, | rine . sacle been inspected at Portsmouth, and who are 
| for | bad constructed an instrament for maintaining a fire upon an ob- | Consitered Bt for daty have received cards, assigning to each his re- 
ject (a breach, for example) after darkness had set in, and I used to | spective station 20 0s 0 prevent confusion in the event of their 
| awaken the denigens of the heath by firing shells at my distant target | saddenly called upon for service——The Volcano, 3, paddle, has Ben. 
| in the middle of the night ; and I may observe, in passing, that when | at Plymouth, from Hong Kong ‘and the East Indies with several inva- 
| this instrament was fully perfected I was enabled to strike a distant ob- | jigs. “ She is to be paid off. —The oat- of Greenwich Hospi- 
ject in a pitch dark night with the same accuracy as in broad daylight. | tq), belonging to the Deptford district have been inspected, with a view 
| At the end of the three years I had succeeded in bringing to matarity to Fever. the number fit for active service. A considerable 

both Lert oe eer — new coast pope wae ban A = wi nw = volunteered for Any navy, and will receive pay ing to 
| responsi ‘ consid: ; retaini * ai. 
| all my disbursements were refunded by the government, as e0on aa the | ee 7 
resalts were ascertained. I mention because some misapprehension 
| prevails on this subject ; and I take the same opportunity of observing 
| that General Peel, Panmore, and the Duke of Newcastle, the three | 
| Ministers of War who have held office since my operations ) 
have at all times afforded me all the countenance and support that 
} I bave the same acknowledgment to make in regard to all 
| the permanent authorities at the War office. Early the last a com- 
| mittee was nted to investigate the whole subject of cannon. | poyntz, 
| They consisted of naval and military officers of great knowledge and ex-! Pascoe, 
| perience in guanery ; and after having given the greater part of their | Vivian, 





Promortions.—Vice-Admiral M 
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New Books. 

More or less, in dealing with the so-called novelties that come before 
us, we have to undergo little else than Rambles among Words. A work 
before us, however, (C. Scribner), written by Mr. W. Swinton, bears this 
very title, and deals, as its title-page imports, with the “ Poetry, His 
tory, and Wisdom” of Words, Philologists may rejoice ; they will find 
here eome curious particulars and lucubrations, concerning verbal ethics 
and verbal accuracies and inaccuracies. For ourselves, we are too much 
pressed in the usage of such words as we know, to be over-anxious re- 
specting these hidden lights. We simply commend them therefore to the 
reader’s attention. 

Chess is engrossing a literature of its own; and Treatises upon its 
mysteries come all too often upon us. At the moment two lie upon our 
desk—the one, by J. Monroe, B. C. L., (Scribner), is entitled Science and 
Art of Chess, and deals very learnedly with the abstraser points of the 
game ; the other, (Appletons), called The Exploits and Triumphs, in Europe, 
of Paul Morphy, by that Champion’s “ late S y,” isa gossiping ac- 
count of Mr. Morpby’s passing to and fro, fall of anecdote and entertain- 
ment. You will learn mach about Chess from the former, and much 
about Mr. Morpby from the latter.—Still a Third work on the same popu- 
lar subject has obtruded itself on our notice, having heretofore been 
buried out of sight. It is The Manual of Chess, by C. Kenny (Appletons). 
It contains the elementary principles of the game, and is illustrated by 
diagrams. It is small in size aod unpretending in style, and may, we 
think, be commended. 

Two-thirds of the poets address themselves—one might suppose—to 
the sick of soul ; but the sick of body are too precarious a set to be often 
wooed by secular authors. A notable exception, however, is our friend, 
N. P. Willis, now, we are glad to say, a hale and hearty-looking fellow. 
During two or three consecutive years, varying between ’55 and ’58, he 
was clean given up to valetudinarianism, and prone to all its ways. 
Then did he minister encouragement and advice to sympathetic invalids, 
and convert occasionally a column of the Home Journal into a recipe-book 





of mental and moral and physical prescriptions. Now it was a voyage | ti 


to Nantucket ; now borse-exercise ; now a journey to Virginia ; always an 
unrepining spirit and an occupied mind. The Convalescent, (C. Scribner), 
sets all these pleasant things before the public, in a single volume culied 
from Mr. Willis’s contributions to the journal above-named ; and we are 
glad to see so much that is worth preserving preserved in so suitable a 
form. 

Summer Pictures, (Sheldon & Co.), is a little volame descriptive of a 
somewhat rapid tour in Europe, by Mr. Henry M. Field. The author 
sailed to England, from New York, in May, last year ; went through 
Holland to Copenhagen, and theuce through Germany to Venice. He 
gives us an intelligeat and lively account of what he saw ; and, being 
a Minister, dwells hat on the aspect of things, though 
not in a sermonising or sectarian spirit. But we cannot honestly say 
that Mr. Field sees any of the well known haunts of American or other 
travellers in Europe, from a stand-point differing from that of his in- 
numerable predecessors. The book adds little to the general stock 
of knowledge on the subject of which it treats ; and its style is not su- 
perior to the ordinary run of hasty sketches of tours. An account of 
one of Dickens’ Readings, and of one of Spurgeon’s Sermons, with dis- 
sertations on historical events which needed but an allusioa or at most 
half a-dozen pages, form a quarter of the volume, and serve to suggest 
disagreeably that book-making was aimed at. This, we are sorry to 
say, is in general terms our verdict on Mr. Field’s work, though the 
critic bas to struggle hard with the Englishman to record it against an 
American writer, who sums up his conflicting opinions of our country 
in this wise :-— 

“ When I think of all that England is—of her intelligence, learning, 
and virtue ; of her aniversities, founded ceataries ago, and illustrated 
by great discoveries, and immortal names ; of her men of science, and of 
letters ; of her writers, who are the instructors, the delight, and the so- 
lace of all who speak the English tongue ; of her widely diffused intelli- 
gence ; of the general culture of mind and refinement of manners ; of the 
valour of her sons, and the loveli of her daughters ; of her ten thou- 
sands of happy Christian homes—I think that this ieland is the very ark 
of the world, ia which all that is most precious is enshrined.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Fone Ac ee y . By Mrs. T. Geldart...........-.000.-..-- Sheldon & Co. 
Proverbial Moral Thought By C. H. Hanger........Boston. Mayhew. 
The Foung Bonet the i A Series of Lectures 
Tike Bible in the Levant ; or the Life and Letters of the Rev.6.N. 

Richter. By ST Prime... .....0......cvceccessveseseccreccl Sheldon & Co. 
The Cricket Pla tO aad ~~ meeps Si negecbasecesennpe Boston. Mayhew. 
—= = Barly Ttalian By Mrs. Jameson. -,. 
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lic of the U. S., as traced in the Writings of A. 
his Cotem; By J. C. Hamitton. Vol. III. . Appletons. 
Bunsen. With additions by T. 


Carlyle and Sir W. Hamilton....... 20... ...-cecseceseeseeesee ees 
The Great Concern ; or Man’s Relation to God and a Future 
iste... pe AMIN) Biseet 45 sxe os00e eocnddeescesen Boston. 


Hine Avts. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Two thiags are observable in the criticisms of the London press on 
their own loca] and annual pictare-show. The one is, that the critics 
differ widely among themselves ; the other, that they do not mince their 


words when they desire to castigate. A few extracts from sundry papers | the 


will perhaps give the reader more entertainment than any one formal 
review of the 1382 “ objects of art,” contributed by about 850 artists 
There is, it will be seen, more than one mode of taking up the subject. 
Thus speaks the omnipotent Times. 

The catal of the Royal Academy Exhibition this year bears a 
catholic motto from Quiatilian, importing that “ everything has its v 
lue, if it be carried out to the point, regard being had 
class to which the work 4 is terser 
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above the line, which are appropriated to overpowering masters of ci 
panies, t d young cavalry ie or expensively up 
mothers aud elaborately grouped families, full-length provincial nobo- 
dies, and sim: g illustrations of some iife-size Book ef Beauty. For 
all the interest or value it possesses, nine-tenths of the portrait work of 
this year had better have been absent from the walls. And if nothing 
was admitted in this kind that excluded anything better, we can onl 
congratulate the banging committee on the clear with whi 
they must have retired from their work. ————s 
~ Stee sheep apt-te aeiineen Go eae ty of cases, strike us this 
usually driven to 
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; years. Something may be due to the fact that many of the leading 
| members of the Academy have been 
| contribute this year the labours of their 





| in the main, lie on the surface. 
| become to a very great extent the art of scene-painting. The greatest 
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by public works, and onl 
boars. This is the case wi 
Maclise, Herbert, Dyce, and Ward. They are represented but by com- 
paratively unimportant examples. Nor can we fail to notice symptoms 
of decaying powers in when ~ favourites of the public ; while of the 
newer ones the majority are still rather in that of hard and close 
study which can only produce direct transcripts nature than at 
that point where mastery proclaims itself by the trathful generalization 
which is inseparable from all noble work. 


Looking more closely, as its habit 1s, the Spectator says : 

Few of man’s works in this country, at this day, display more positive 
and distinct evidences of the influence which social changes and extra- 
neous circumstances exercise over every branch of buman art, than the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Academy ; and this year, perhaps, the 
characteristics which have been gradually creeping over it have become 
more pronounced and are more exclusively in the ascendant. We ob- 
serve a steady advance in certain excellencies,—a steady and most satis- 
factory disappearance of the inferior style of pictare, while those which 
are not in the highest rank are very rapidly drawiug close towards the 
ability which is displayed in the saperior. It would be invidious to 
name particular artists in this kind of comparison, but the reader ma 
compare almost any second or third class pictures, especially in works 
of story or landscape. With all this progress, which is substantial and 
uomistakeable, there is also a retrogress,—a steady advance in the 
direction of deficiency ; and that not only amongst individuals bat 
amongst classes. We have fewer historical pictures than used—if we 
may use so strong an expression—to adorn the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; and those which are vouchsafed give us far less of action, or even 
of that moral action which may be exhibited in foreible expression. The 
quietness of our times, which makes men adapt themselves to a certain 
costume in modes of thought as well as ia manner and outward dress, 
has neutralized the tendency to posuive action which usually finds ite 
last lurking place in the professors of art. Our moderate and practical 
ways tead to minimize strong feeling as well as strong action, unless it 
be the strength of tion which ists in self-repression ; and in the 
nt exhibition the moralist as well as the painter may find plenty of 

illustrations for studying self-control carried almost to an extreme. The 
portion of pictures which exemplify this anti- passion is very striking. 
practical tendency of the age, the writings of Ruskin, the successes 

of the pre-Raphaelites,—who may be considered the Peel party in paint- 
ing,—the illustrative principle of the photograph, the effect of competi- 
on, the influence of taste as enforced by the selection of purchasers,— 
all help to direct any positive capacity of art into the direction of repro- 
ducing “ realities,” such as we actually see with our own eyes in the 
world around us. It needs scarcely be udded that such realities as every- 
body can see in the world around bim, by simply looking for them, must, 
Accordingly. art in all its branches has 





genius of our day vies with the painter for the theatre or the panorama, 
emulates the photograph, and produces a style of work peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the age, distinguished by special beauties but also by spe- 
cial deficiencies, In this respect, the pictures of every variety partake 
a baracter ; the ptions, too, being of a very strikicg kind. 
The larger number are set scenes, or fableaax vivans. 

The Adas iakes no pains to gild its bitter pill. 

Of course we should expect, when nearly fourteen hundred works of 
art are to be exhibited, there must be included a very considerable mo- 
dicum of indifferent productions ; yet we know that a rigid selection is 
enforced of necessity, and at the same time we believe it is a very rare 
occurrence that any really good pictare is rejected. This present exhi- 
bition, however, strikes us as being chiefly remarkable for unworthy pro- 
ductions of the noted Academicians themselves, besides showing us an 
unusual number of what can only be called lame and impotent attempts, 
and many pictures which, to the non-technical mind, appear only as a 
pitiful devotion of labour to a mistaken aim. We cannot belp noticing, 
also, the absence of any works at all from one-fourth of the frre 
body. The really beautiful productions are scattered few and far be- 
tween, constituting, perhaps, not a tithe of the whole. The President, 
Sir C. Eastlake, and the Professor of Painting, Mr. Hart—Mr. Elmore, 
Mr. C. Landseer, Mr. Webster, Mr. Frost, and Mr. Poole—are names 
without works in the present exhibition. 

And thus the Athenaeum : 


In this year’s Renin the elect are not «om Mr. Maclise sends 
tooa,—Mr. L —Mr. 

Tule acemmn & Peal OF CoetamORL Se pee ane se eats 
there should be no hasty crops, and that sometimes should be such 
blanks. Luckily, Mr. beg strong, and Messrs. Phillip, Ward, Faed, 
Solomon, and o are more than usually brilliant. Mr. Stanfield is 
in great 8 th; Sir Edwin calls for notice ; Mr. Millais is obtrusive. 
Mr. Holman Huat is again conspicuously absent. 

So much for a general glance. Let us pass on to particulars ; and the 
famous Pre-Raphaelite, Mr. Millals, occupies so large a space and 
prompts such elaborate and curious judgment, that we shall limit our 
extracts to-day to what conceras him only. Furthermore, let us pray 
the reader not to skip what follows, even if he be neither amateur nor 
connoisseur. As mere specimens of ari-literature, if we may use the ex- 

ssion, our selections are a study in themselves. 

Following the order of the catalogue, and beginning with the East 
Room, Mr. Millais’ ‘ Vale of Rest’’ (15) is the first picture which arrests 
all eyes. The scene is the burialground of a nuaonery; the last rays of 
sun-light flicker on the cold green of the ivy which mantles the low wall, 
and on the cedars and yews, which form a fitting framework for 
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ing out of the pictare. No more impressive or 
painting has been seen since Giorgione. True, Mr Millais? picture is 
chill and gray ; it represents the garb of the convent and the gloom of 
the Venetian would have us warm sun and 
ts, the glad riot or voluptuous of the revel; but Mr. 
homily upon the canvass as perfectly as the 
this in spite of most 
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picture, they ought both to com- 
imagination of the tator. Mr. Mil- 
nu ther picture Spiny time," oy ie party of girls 
o young on 
green grass of an orchard all ablaze with Sy atteeoms tas ese 
timent of the landscape is less profound, and the 
uglinesses, and disproportions 
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of pry other painter. But Mr. has already given 
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is no mistake now Millais’s strength. He is 
without any rival in point of vigour. But many are disposed to question 
if be be not too deficient in the appreciation of beauty to reach the pighest 
rank of his art, which be aspires, and with good reason, to attain.—7'mmes. 


Mr. Millais, finding bigh Guisb either unsatisfying or unprofitable—too 
slow for the fervour of bis imaginat oo, or too laborious a drag on the eager- 
ness of his intellect, still pursaes bis careless slap-dash style. He is uow 
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that | kettledrams. The melody is good, and the attention may be 
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all the best of the old masters painted. It was the Eclectic school, with 
their tiresome Greek statue faces and slovenly “drapery,” that ruined 
Art. This they did not care to remember, and hated those few who did. 
Mr. Millais’s two clever, careless pictures are, Nuns in the Churchyard (15) 

unketting in an Orchard (298). The firet, with all its severe balduess 
and disdain of composition, would be a truly poetical though mouraful 
picture were the subject original ; but it seems a paraphrase from one of 
some modern French painter, who showed us through a convent gate an 
old Zouave digging his own grave. Here, too, we have a nun digging 
grave, and another looking on and saperintending. The conception 
is a fine one, though treated with the affected quaintness of the school 
that began with finishing. and now bas finished that beginning —a heresy 
which will do by training up men to paint better than the heretics 
themselves. is a tragic thoughtfulness about this French (?) scene 
that reminds us in some respects of Villete and Miss Bronté. There is 
poetry in the clear, calm, twilight sky and the chapel-tower and bell 
cutting dark against it. How finely, too, the tall columns of the poplar 
trees fret inst the opalline dimness of the evening. Mr. Millais bas 
caught admirably the awkwardness and weakness of the woman using 
the unaccustomed spade, and has thrown a fine ascetic meditativeness 
over the face of the seated nun,—not that her red skull of a face and 
staring, coarse, black eyes are pleasing,—far from it, they are as hard 





y | and paiafal as those of some of Hogarth’s viragoes, and stand out in 


rather a ghastly fashion from the grave black and white frame of the 
oun’s or Beguine’s hood and robe. He has expressed, too, with rare 
force, the rank growth of the burial-ground grass, thick and dank from 
its horrid nurture, and the way the dying light is carried amoug the 
leaves of the bushes, the spotted laurels and rather clotted ivy is most 
daring and masterly. An air of ascetic meditation and self-immolation 
is kept up throughout this powerfal, though not very pleasing picture. 

The companion picture is as joyous aod ranning over with child- 
laughter as the other is sad and almost ghastly. 
persons must be = happy who can bear to systematically indulge in 
mouroful themes. It is your serene gosling youth who writes your 
blood-and-bones tragedies,—your bypochondriac laughs in boisterous 
comedy, or cracks his own sides and oursin farce. The scene is a spring 
orchard, in fall bloom, pink and white as a maiden’s cheek. A com- 
plete school of girls, nearly all of the same age, are grouped in the fore- 
ground in various positions of school-girl revelry. One pouring out no- 
thing from a large, ribbed, silver jug, such as Veronese’s brush would 
have played with,—another ae A a wooden bow! of syllabub,—a 
third lying on ber back, putting a long grass with pretty wilfuloess, 
like a le, into her mouth. There is no romping, but a serene, lady- 
like enjoyment, which gives a “ Marriage of Cana’’ look to the picture. 
In a certain ideal of girlish beauty, not very tender or loving, but bold, 
untroubled and rather stony dignified, Mr. Millais, as he showed us in the 
Avdumn Leaves, is excellent. This is a sort of rustic revel that Keats or 
Stothard might have imagined,—but then one would have turned it into 
a — Italian story, and the other into a Boccaccio ideal. Mr. 
Millais still dreads distance, and is bere coarse and unfinished, where 
minuteness would bave discovered a thousand subtler beauties. Nothing 
can be so worthy of dwelling on as the little pink, shell-leaves of the ap- 

le-blossom, the red, woolly tops, the snowy whiteness, the blushing 

jushes, the sudden crimsons: all the growth and hope of spring is in it, 
and the red and white intermingle in inexbaustible variety. Here it is 
strong, but coarsely e: j—there is in these later works of Mr. Mil- 
lais too much haste too much defiant temerity. He, surely,—tbis 
knight-errant of Art—is not going to turn manufacturer, and gint the 
market with bold, clever sketches.— Atheneum. 


We last week noticed the rather defiant daring, the challenging man- 
nerism and coarse strength of Mr. Millais’ Spring (298) and The Vale of 
Rest (15). There ie something thoughtful sad about the grave-dig- 
ging nun, and something vigorously hopeful about the spring-blossom- 
ing orchard, with the feasting children, themselves in the spring of life. 
The painter bas ran through a severe at of child beauty, from the 
wilfulness of the little lady in the baff- muslin lying oa her back, 
to the rather cat like sagacity of the president of the feast. The flesh is 
not pleasantly painted, and the gress is rather too soft and vapoury, 
though the yellow and white flowers do flow up pes to the surface, 
and though the dandelion with becoming grace does balance here and 
there his globe of down. The red, yellow, and green striped gown to 
the left is very daring, and so is the heavy purple of the girl’s tippet on 
the right cowslips twisted in the back hair of one and the blue 
wreath of another are vigorously iavented for colour. With these few 
observations to compensate for some shortcomings of memory we pass to 
the last pistare. The of James the First of Scotland (482), a very unsa- 
tiafaotory age mere portraiture of a blue gown. The idea 
is borrowed from a picture by a young artist, and is not strongly treated. 
The stores of the tower are rather smeared, the lady’s face is hard, gaunt 
and severe, and looks as if it had been rouged. James the First never 
wrote his poem for such a lady as that. A servant reaching up to put a 
bit of — in a goldfiach’s cage would look more interested than 
that.—Jhi 


Mr. Millais furnishes the walls with three pictures, of which the chief, 
Spring, is one that represents eight girls all in a row eating curds and 
— a terrace in front of an orchard full of apple blossoms. Se- 
ven of the young ladies are happy, with minds at ease. ape 
spring flowers and otherwise d ted themselves, they are idly busy 
with their curds and cans, their milk jugs and their wooden bowls. The 
eighth lies on her back, spitefully gnawing at a string, which represents 
part, doubtless, of her tangled skein of life. The figures are all good as 
to action and expression, but in every other the work is conspi- 
cuous only for obtrasive affectation. The simplest and quietest of sub- 
jects thus extravagantly treated is to the eye what a soft serenade might 
be to a lady’s ear, if ber lover to secure attention were to play it on the 

rawn to it 
most forcibly ; nevertheless the formance docs not afford unmixed 
pleasure. Mr. Millais represents also two nuns digging a grave before a 
singularly well evening sky, against which the passing bell is 
seen in clear relief. The nun who digs is good ; the other nun who sits 
by the grave, and is meant tc be the centre of the sentiment of the pic- 
ture, is a failure. Mr. Millais sends another work, a bright blue gown 
with a head on the top of it, the Love of James the First of Scotland.— 
Examiner . 


— 


PARIS FASHIONS ; THE BACKWARD SEASON. 


Although it is the month of May, the fashions are still behindhand, be- 
cause of the great uncertainty of the weather. The most worn 
taffetas and embossed mixtures of silk and wool. There appears to 
be a general conspiracy against flounces, and a number of dresses are 
trimmed all round the bottom with a deep band of dark-coloured silk or 
velvet. Most of these dresses are open in front from top to bottom, and 
the opening is edged with a ruche,with rosettes of narrow black lace, with 
square bows without ends, and steel buckles, or with tags of silk. In 
some instances, the skirts are plaited flat all round a jacket corsage, and 
this style is very becoming where there is any tendency to embonpoint. 
The jacket that sits perfectly plain on the hips, and that gets ually 
i t approaches the ground, is admirably aoa by a 
and elegant figure. The trimming should be of silk and velvet, 
wide strip of either matcrial can be laid on ail round the bottom. 
and grey look handsome mixed ; and down the front and on the 
velvet buttons. 
are made of white crinoline, and of a straw so very 
that i lace. They are trimmed with of taffetas, the 
centre of which is filled with flowers. The wreath inside and the strings 
are formed of the same wide riband, and the curtains, smaller than last 
generally composed of black or white tulle, with a covering 
ee of placing the inside orna- 
3 bat pretty women who know 
an entire wreath of flowers round the face, so that they look 
ina frame. This wreath must not be made of mixed flow- 
One variety, in pink or white, looks best ; and green leaves ought 
excluded, for if they are in any quantity the complexion suffers, 
bair-lace boane's owe their existence to Madame Nvél, the Prin- 
atbilde’s milliner, and io ail probability they will have a great 
and white ba'r mixed are not suitable for full dress ; 
an elegant when set off by es, bright 
hyactaths—iilae or white—and a voilette we care- 
back. Simple straw bonnets will, we think, be worn 
preference is given to white straw over yellow. Milli- 
to abolish foundations ; bat to make up for it, leave 
in the fronts of bonnets, and only use crepe lisse in 
separated from each other by narrow velvet. In our 
there is a rage for large flowers, and we see lias, 
oets 
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The most effective are composed of two colours, but no composition would 
be cousidered perfect unless it included black. : 

Cashmere, china crape, and taffetas shawls are most universally worn, 
and some fresh desiga is invented nearly every day. There is a decided 
preference for small patterns, as they harmonize more readily with the 
rest of the costume.— Paris letter. 


——>—__ 


HOW TO CLEAR OFF A POACHER. 

“You once spoke of firing at a poacher,” said my friend, “ how 
did that occur?” 

The old man gave one of his quiet smiles as he replied, “I ought to 
be ashamed to tell that s‘ory, sir ; bat [ was very young at the time ; 
and as you have asked me, you shall have it. 

“ One night the under-keeper reported that a fellow had arrived at a 

ublic bouse in the neigbbourbood, and was boasting that he bad left 
Leoden with only 53, walked the whole way, and now had his pockets 
{ull of gold, picked up by poaching as he came along. I was starting on | 
my rounds at the time, and called in to see him. He was sitting at the | 
fire, and bad evidently been drinking freely. At the first glance I saw | 
he was a bed one, more like a returned convict or a housebreaker than a | 
poacher ; indeed I bad reason to believe afterwards he was both, for be | 
spoke a good deal about Australia, and left a skeleton key behind whea | 
he left. His dog, evidently the best of the two, was beside him, and | 
knew me for an enemy as soon as I came in, for he retreated into a 
corner, and never took bis eyes off me while [ remained. After a time 
we got into conversation. He made no secret of bis profession, which 
was perhaps partly assumed to cover a worse; spoke freely about his 
methods of catching game, and very slightingly of Scotch keepers. 
Amongst other things he said he could clear a cover of pheasants in one 
night, by smoking them with a preparation of sulpbur which he bad 
invented. 

“ * don’t believe that,’ said I shortly. i be et 

“* Will you take a bet, keeper,’ be replied, putting bis hand ia his 
pocket and pulling out a bendfal of gold and silver. 

“Twas wrong to do it; but the fellow had vexed me—which was 

rbups what he wanted. So I did, and be agreed to settle it at once. 

a ten minutes he was ready to siart, and I brought him to a emall fir 
cover full of pheasants, WlLether he could really do what he said or not 
I cannot say, but after spending an bour or two in the operation be did 
not succeed in securing a bird, and we returned to the public-house, 
when in a few miautes be drank bimselt speechless, and I left him. 

“ | had scarcely lain down when it flashed across me that I had been 
sold, and that the fellow’s object in making the bet was to discover the 
birds’ roosting place. The more I considered of it the clearer itappeared, 
and I could ee knocked my head against the wall to think bow stu- 
pidly I had been taken in. ‘the only consolation left me was, that if he 
visited that cover again I would be there before him. 

“The next evening I mounted my pony, called in at the public-house 
as if on my way to Stirling, saw the poacher, who had only just left his 
bed, and rode on for a — of miles, when [ turved down a lane which 
brought me back to the lodge through the forest. 

“ Soon after nightfall 1 took my gua and started for the cover. It was 
bright moonlight, and there was a little snow on the ground, so that you 
could see an object a long way off. I lay down about sixty yards from 
the trees where be made the unsuccessful attempt, and waited quietly 
for the result. Hour after hour passed away, still no her came. It 
was bitterly cold, and bad I remained much longer | would certainly 
have fallen asleep, and perhaps never awakened ; so I was jast about to 
give it up and return to put a watch on the bouse, when I heard footsteps 
in the snow, and the next moment a man made bis appearance. It was 
my friend, but so disguised that but for the dog I could not possibly 
have recognised him. He had on a smock-frock, broad-brimmed hat. 
knee- breeches, and long white stockings. The dog kept close to his 
heels, but seemed ill at ease, rearing up every now and then on its hind 
legs like a fox, and sniffing the air, as if it knew there was an enemy 
near, which I strongly suspect it did. Fortunately the wind was blow- 
ing towards me, or I should have been discovered at once. The master, 
too, seemed uneasy, and stood leaning on bis gun, with his head bent 
down as if listeuing. 

“ What to do now I could not tell, My legs were so stiff with the cold 
that to catch bim with sixty yards of a start was out of.the question, and 
though morally sure of his identity, [ could scarcely bave sworn to him. 
Bat the pcacher himself soon brought matters toa conclusion ; stepping 
forward a few paces towards the trees, he raixd his gua to bis shoulder, 
almost unconsciously 1 Gia whe same to mine, ead, taking sim at the 
stockings which stood out white as snow against the trunk of a tree, 
pulled the trigger. The report was followed by a yell from master and 
dog ; I heard footsteps going straight away at a tremendous pace, and 
started myself in an opposite direction, warming as I ran, so that in ten 
minutes, if we both kept on at the same rate, there must have been near- 
\y four miles of country between us. Good materials for an alibi, as I 
thought afterwards ; but there was no occasion for it—he never came 
back, and in bis haste forgot to pay the bill at the public-bouse. 

“T visited the = in the morning, and picked up a good Manton gun, 
evidently stolen, for part of the barrel was sawn off, and it was other- 
wise disguised. Exoept a few bits of wool from the stockings and some 
of the dog’s hair, there was no trace of any harm being done, thoagh he 
must have been severely stung, for my gun carried far aud bard. He was 
surely a rare one for running. d his footsteps in the snow, and 
every stride was eighteen inches longer than my own, though I could run 
a bit myself at the time. 

“ I told my old master of it the next time we went out shooting toge- 
ther. He tried to look ve at first, for he was a magistrate; but it 
wouldn’t do ; and, leaning against a tree, he laughed till the tears ran 
down bis cheeks. It got wind, in the country, and for a long time after- 
wards I was very little troubled with ‘ night poaching.’”"—Game Preser- 

ving in Scotland and Ireland. 
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Tuk Grove or VoucaNors,—“ Even more than the form and height 
of vol is their grouping, because it leads us to the great geological 
phenomenon of elevation over . Sach groupe of volcanoes, whether 
they bave been elevated accordin Leopold von Buch, in lines, or 
simultaneously around a central volcano, indicate the part of the earth's 
crust in which (whether it may have been from the lesser thickness of 
the rocky strata, or from their nature, or from their original fissuring) the 
tend ner of the molten interior to break forth has met with least resist- 
ance. Three degrees of latitude are included in the space in which the 
volcanic activity manifests itself fearfully in Etna, in the olian Isl es, 
in Vesuvius, and the Pb Fields from Puteoli (Dicwarchia) to 
Cume and to the fire vomiting Epopeus on Ischia, the Tyrrhenian Ape’s 
island, Haaria. Sach a connection of analogous phenomena could not 
escape the notice of the Greeks. Strabo says, ‘ The whole sea beginning 
from Cume to Sicily, is traversed by fire, and has undoubtedly in its 
depihs hollow communicating with each other and with the 
mainland. Such anioflammable nature as is described by all shows itself 
not ouly in Etna, but also in the conte eens Dicwarchus and Neopo- 
lis. and arcund Baiw and Pithunse.’ nee arose the fable that Typhoo 
lies uoder Sicily, and that when he turns himself, fiames and water burst 
forth, and sometimes even small islands and boiling water. ‘ Often, be- 
tweea Strongyle and Li (ia this wide sweep), flames are seen to is- 
sue from the surface of the sea, when the fire opens for itself a passage 
from the cavities in the depths, and violently forces its onward way.’ In 
Pindar the body of Typhon is so vast that ‘ Sicily, and the sea-sarround- 
ed heights above Cumm (Phiegra, the “field of burning’’), lie on the 
monster’s shaggy breast.’ Typbon (the raging Enceladus) became in the 
Greek popular phantasy the mystic designation of the unknown cause of 
vuleanic phenomena, ly g deeply buried in the bosom of the earth. By 
the situasion and space assigned to his bulk, they ind'cated the boundaries 
and connected action of the particular volcanic system. In the richly im- 
aginative Ce pen picture of the interior of the earth in Plato's grand 
contemplation of satare, in the Phedo, this connected system is, with 
still greater boldness, extended to all volcanic aystems. In it the lava- 
streams draw their supplies from the Pyripblegethon, where, * after it 
has often rolled round and beneath the earth,’ it rs itself into Tar- 
tarus, Plato says expressly that in the fire-vomiting mountains, where 
such are found on the earth, small portions of the Pyriphlegethone are 
blown out. The expression, ‘driving out with violeace,’ may be under- 
stood to refer to the motive force of the previously inclosed and suddenly 
and forcibly escaping wind, on which subsequently Aristotle, in his ‘ Me- 
teorology,’ founded his whole theory of volcanic actioa.”—Von Hum- 
boldt's Cosmos. —_ 

Ye Axaromie or ye Encrveere.—The Jndian Punch bas the follow- 
ing :—Although an arch man yet is he never forgetful of gravity ; and 
though be damneth and blasteth more than any other man, he piqueth 
himself on being always correct in his terms: be is a dab at aon for 
which a Y Z is needful: he isa very Noah at describing arcs. Though 
be seeketh not after taverns he is conversant with sines, and payeth due 











attention to bis cosines and sick Aunts. Even though not wealthy he 


helpeth to establish many a bank, He, ever kind and hospitable, sup- 
plieth chairs for sleepers, and though addicted to rail is never forgetful 
of the tender: he is a dutiful subject, and though often in hot water, 
ever payeth fit attention to the Governor, He is somewhat of an or- 
nithologist, knoweth all about cranes and crows, kites, tumblers and cocks 
for heagines, and moreover maketh wire ducks to aid his resonant steam 
eagles to fly. He is also somewhat of an Entomologist, understanding 
flies, crabs, worms and such likes, and not above taking notice even of 
a cows ticks, Though partial to hydraulics he is not otherwise a rol- 
licking man, yet is at home in bigh dressed attics, where he often maketh 
use of new mattocks in bis area speculations. He is a peaceful man 
though well versed in triggernometry, and in the habit of making great 
use of switches in various ways. He is of levelling tendencies, yet 
sometimes wisheth be were monarch of all he sarveyed. He is the most 
progressive of mortals, axing his way through forests and picking it 
through rocks, and, paradoxical as it may seem, he opens a country by 
putting locks on the rivers and keys on the banks e is by no means 
a hater o’ docks man, but well versed in dry dock trinal subjects, and 


would never desire to pull dowa the church unless it stood in the way | The 





of a railroad. He re h the institutions of bis country, because 
in them he gnizeth the hanical powers. The Press be rightly 
regardeth as the lever ; the ten-pound voters as the small end of the 
wedge ; the House of Lords as the inclined plane, and the Commons as 
the screw: the Army he conceiveth to be both hammer and tongs com- 
bined, the Navy a series of pullies, and country justices in general 
pumps. His affection for the constitution is unbounded, for be only re- 
gards it in the light of the common wheel. 





Cockrieutine at MantLta.—The firat thing which struck Mr. Ellis 
the morning after his arrival was, “ the crowing of an immense number 
of cocks ;”’ for here cock-fighting is carried to a passion unknown else 
where. Every Manilla Indian bad a game cock upon bis shoulder, or 
tucked under bis arm, or occasionally perched on his bead; and when 


| two men met, they would speak a few words, “squat down, and allow 


their respective birds, who had meaawhile been bristling up with warlike 
ardour, to take a few quiet pecks at each other, which seemed to refresh 
them amazingly, and without further comment each would go on his 
way, and each cock resume a peaceful attitude.” Yet it is unlawful to 
allow the cooks to come to a regular pitched battle, excepting at the 

per certified cockpits ; the same with gambling out of the licensed 
| ane “and half the convicts that are seen working oo the roads iu 
chains, are doing so for the grave offence of fighting their cocks, or play- 
ing ‘ monte’ in unlicensed places, by the roadside, or anywhere but at a 
goverament establishment.’’ These establishmeuts are numerous. Ev 
village has at least one, and in Manilla there are several, The ocinaigns 
saints’ days and Sunday afternoons are the favourite we terms. 
The cocks are “ spurred” with “ bright pieces of steel, of about three 
inches long, and as sharp as the best razor’’—indeed, they are generally 
made out of old razors; and frequently both birds lie dead at the same 
moment. Sometimes an accidental blow from the inferior bird settles 
the question, for the spurs are deadly, and do not need much repetition 
to become effective. > general, Mr. Ellis remarks, the handsomer bird 
was the coward, and the lesser and meauer-looking the hero and victor. 
The Iadians are very cruel. Otten they piuck a beaten cock alive, in 
revenge at bis having lost, though the poor brate has been the petted 
and constant companion of bis master for months before, and has learat 
all the ways which domestic aaimals do learn whea in hourly contact 
with man.—Literary Gazette, 

Focrsrrore or a Royat Croset at Greenwica.—The following fit- 
tings of a royal mansion, during the reign of Henry VIII., show the 
changes which, in several respects, have been made since about three 
centuries have le 

A clucke, a glasse of steele, four battle-axes of wood, two quivers with 
arrows, a painted table, a payre of bailences, with waights, a case of 
tynne, with a plat in the window ; a rounde mappe, a standing glasse of 
steele, a stande of flowers wroughte upon wyre, two payre of Pt ing 
tables of bone, a payre of chessmen in a case of black lether, two ids of 
mye a upon astocke, wheeled ; five paynes of glasse and woode, 
a tablet of our Ladie and Sainte Anne, a standing glass, imagery made 
of bone, three payre of hawking gloves, with two lined with velvet; 
three combe-cases of bone, furnished ; a night-cappe of black velvett, 
ewbroidered ; Sampson, in alabaster ; a piece of unicorn borne ; little 
bones in a case of woode, four little coffers for jewells, a hone of ivori, a 
standing diall, in a case of — jan hour glass, eight cases of trench- 
ers, forty-four dogs’ coll soundrre makynge : saree lyons of ailk, 
© puree of copenee «tay centrOyd gold, a round painted table, 
the image of a king; a Se eee ~—. of bedes, of 
jasper, garnyshed with lether; one bu and thirty-eight hawkes’ 
hoods, a globe of paper, a map made like a screene, eid boxes, 
with wrought in them ; two boxes covered with bl velvett, a 
rede tip’d at each end with golde, and battes for a turning bowe, a chair 
of joiner-work, aa elle of syanamonde sticke, tip’d with silver. 


Picco.omint's Fareweit,—Mlle. Piccolomini last evening gave her 
penultimate farewell performance, so far as advertised. The house was 
crowded and the enthusi rapt At the close of the opera she 
made a Gennes Sete speech of thanks. To all but the hundred near- 
est her it was 3 

“ My Dear frens,—monz sinz—you bade me—daring de time, oh how shor, 
how oes (staccato). You have—bean moas kin, moas ind t. I return 
Bold 





from the of my hart. Dis ‘mense con-r-ree tro’ ooich—I 
fears—ospita-ble Applause.) 
Mule. Piccolomini would have said if she could : 
“ My Dear Friends : In this beautiful temple, eight months since, 
me cordial welcome ; that time —oh how short ! how 
» most indulgent. I 


that I had my first experience of a buck-jumper. 
pannikins fastened to our saddles. After walkin 
we put on a little more steam. The tins be; to 
son's horse. a recent importation from New 
process is a peculiar one. The animal gets his head between 
arches his back like a cow at the approach of wet, and springs into 
air on all four legs at once. The moment his feet touch the ground 
repeats the movement, and so on until his rider bites the dust or 
girths break. In this case the first catastrophe soon 
son, a Yorkshireman and a rider, described a 
came gracefully down on head, fortunately without breakio 
neck. The horse kept up the fun till, the girths being loose, he ulti- 
mately succeeded in throwing the saddle over his head, and it fell on the 
ith the girths round his fore legs (this feat of course could only 
be performed by a horse with a low wither) ; he then gave a snort 
of satisfaction, and quietly gallo; away. He was eventually caught, 
and bis little amusement being over, behaved well for the remainder of 
the journey. 

I once oe a Sydney man, an excellent rider, who, in pasting treegh 
the bush, agreed to mount a handsome but refrac colt. crea- 
tare began to buck, and bucked on and off for more an hour, bat 
he could get rid ther of his saddle nor his rider; and after exhaust- 

himseif in a series of vain efforts, gave up the point and submitted 
to his fate. The Sydaey man went on his way and thought no more of 
his pupil. Two years after he was at Mage at time of the 
races. He looked in vain for an available qu ped. Nothing was to 
be found bat one standing unemployed in a cart, which the master said 
he might ride if he could, but he was a notorious buck-jamper. Nothing 
deterred, the Sydney man mounted, and behold ! the horse walked off as 
quietly as an old gentleman's pad in Rotten-row. On comparing notes, 
it tarned out to be the very same colt which had acknowledged our 
friend as his master two years before.— Frazer's Magazine. 


gree? 
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Sratistics or Itaty.—The <Annuario Statistico Italiano for 1858 pub- 
lishes the following details, which are of interest at the eo moment : 
—The lation of Italy amounts to no less than 27,107,047 inhabi- 
tants. y are divided into fifteen circumecriptions; eight, contain- 
ing 19,913,304 souls, are under Italian Governments ; and ith 

lation of 7,193,743, 
communes, and 





is particularly re- 
markable in Sicily and Tuscauy, where it may double in seventy-three 





years. Italy alone has very nearly one-balf as many bishopries as there 
are in the whole of Europe ; 256 out of 535. The average is 90,000 Oa- 
tholics for each diocese, and in the Roman States there is one bishop for 
400,000 souls. The clergy are more numerous in Sicily than in any 
other part of Italy, or perhaps in the world, the number of 
monks, or nuns being 33,266, or one out of sixty-nine inva 
journals published in Italy : of which number 117 
tates although they contain only one-fifth of the 
total population. About the middle of 1858, Italy possessed 1757 kilo- 
metres (five-eights of a mile each) of railways completed ; 2339 in course 
of construction ; and 634 for which concessions have been granted, 
of the principal branches of industry is the action of silk, and in 
years the value of that article from 200,000,000f to 
230,000,000f. Lombardy alone, which is only the fifteenth part of Italy, 
produces one-third. The revenues of the d t Italian States amount 
to about 600,000,000f., and the expense to 640,000,000. The public debt 
is 2,000 000,000f. Commerce is active, but business is much impeded by 
the high tariffs in many of the States, and by the lines of custom-houses, 
mercantile marine of Italy is more numerous, in proportion to the 
extent of country, than that of any otber nation in Europe, England ex- 


cepted. cee 

— anD Frexcu Dowesticrry.—There is unpleasant truth in 
this passage from a London new book called “ Behind the Scenes.” It 
aay to think however that it is not the whole truth on either 

ie — 

England is a very boastful country, but there isnot one of her many 
boasts £0 highly cherished, yet so utterly unfounded, as that of her do- 
mestic ties, I koow that in saying this ? call down thunderbolts upon 
my head. I care not—truth is more precious than popularity. But to 

rove it; and first between husband and wife. Has anyone, who has 
ived longer in France than the author, ever heard of a husband, in any 
class of life, beating his wife, knocking her about with bis fists, brutally 
asserting his superior strength, and taking advantage of her weakness, 
as we hear of every day, in every class in land? And if to this it 
be answered that the husband abroad inflicts a far worse than bodily in- 
jury on his wife, and lavishes his love on some wretched mistress, I re- 
ply that I do not uphold their morality, only their domesticity. Again, 
as between parent and child; where, tell me, do you see in England 
that tender affection, respect and devotion, which we have seen a thou- 
sand times abroad in sone and daughters? Would it not appear evea 
ridiculous to our cold eyes, if a dashing young dandy, starting in his ca- 
briolet for his clab, were to press a kiss upon fis father’s brow each time 
he left the house? Or where doyou seein Eogland generation after ge- 
neration content to live together in the same house? Is it not almost a 
rule that the young married couple shall install themselves rather in 
wretched lodgings than in the same house with their ts? Nay, 
the love of honour from each child to parent is so strong in France, com- 
pared to Eagland, that it is this which partly accounts for the number 
of made-up marriages ; as many a soa daughter would rather marry 
a “ cannibal at once than oppose the will ofa father or mother.’’ 

Tae Hanps tv Picrvres.—Ia looking, the other day, at a choice col- 
lection of engravings of the works of Michel Angelo, ‘aelle, and other 
masters of a great period of art, (says the Art-Critic of a London paper) 
we were struck by the numerous instances in which marvellous expres- 
sion of the passions was given by the disposition and character of the 
hands of the figures—a matter which has been too little attended to by 
English painters. The practice of using the ordinary artists’ models for 
the hands by some portrait-painters has led to several inconsistencies 
between the hands and countenance, which cannot fail to strike even 
those who do not observe very closely. An observance of nature, as it 
may be uoted in the figures which are presented in every-day scenes, 
shows, in general circumstances, the somewhat firmly-c' of 
the man of intelligence, its slow, but impulsive working, which, if even 
the face were not visible, would express so much : contrast this with the 
listless and distended fingers of those who are without inteLlectual ideas 
or education, or the claw-like expression of the miserly man. When walk- 
jog in the street the palms of some hands are presented on the line with 
the face, in others the reverse, and in these varieties it will be found 
that the same peculiarities of the hands are connected with certai 
cal and phrenological developments. This matter mi 
tended, and made more clear by illustrations: our 
just to hint the importance, in both and sculpture, 
to the peculiarities and characteristics of hands, and not allow one 
pair of them to be combined with perhaps twenty or thirt 


heads. 
Although not so strong) k t expression to have 
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which are exhibited by griets and joys of life, by surprise, fear, r. 
Gouh aotase and astosaes have saute tase tus'of the peeee of 
sion in band than our painters have generally done. 


A Queer Crart.—Tus “ Vetocrnavs.”—An En 


from twenty to twenty-five miles an 

in ewe Ay BARD 
steamers of the English companies, the 

the car-canoes of the Malays, and the 
The invention is based upon the 

through the water, clea the 

thus transforming the on of 


leave | Works, in short, like a centre bit 


vessel the form of a circular cylinder, terminated by two cones revolving 
on the same axis. These cones form the and the 
The Velocinave can, it is said, be 


tilation and ligh 
acme ore of his invention can be 
applied to any existing vessel without interfering with its build. 


Wearuer Wispom.—* The late Marshal Bugeand,” says the Emancipa- 
tion of Brussels, “ when only a captain, > Spanish We 94 
ander Napoleon I., once read in a manuscript w by chance fell into 
bis hands’ that from observations made in Ragland and Floreace 
a period — years, the following law respecting the weather had been 
proved to true. ‘Eleven times out of twelve the weather remains 
the same during the whole moon as it is on the fifth day, if it continues 
unchanged over the sixth day ; and nine times out of twelve like the 
fourth day, if the sixth resembles the fourth.’ From 1815 to 1830, M. 
Bugeaud devoted his attention to agriculture ; and, guided by the law 
just mentioned, avoided the losses in hay time vintage which many 
of his neighbours experienced. governor of Algiers, be never en- 
tered on a campaign antil after the sixth day of the moon. His neigh- 
bours at Excideuil and bis lieutenants in Algeria would often exclaim, 
* How lucky he is in the weather!’ What they regarded as mere chance 
was the result of observation. In counting the fourth and sixth da’ 
be was particular in from the exact time of 
added three quarters of an hour 
the lanar, as compared with the 

Tue Frexcu Evreror’s Text.—The tent intended tor the use of 
Emperor in Italy bas been sent off to Genoa. It is made of strong can 
striped blue white, and lined. It is about five metres ia 
oe by two poles only, and decorated with two small 

it is divided into three saloon, bedroom, 
ing-room. The hangings leave a door for each room, and there are 
window-like openings for ventilation. An iron-bedstead, cam 
small tables, »'1 a washing-stand, compose the furniture. Its - 
work and all"the furniture can be readily taken bk coded oy 
cases of small size and very light carriage. The tent was for the 
Crimean campaign, bat never used. Part of the furniture has memora- 
ble historic associations. The iron bedstead 
nearly all his campeigns. The toilet utensils 
ver, likewise belonged to that great captain.—(alignani. 
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, had made a cracker out of a piece of silk handkerchief given him by 
Sn weustaast ; “ But it doeen’t answer,” be said to me half confidentially, 
over our jug of beer. “2m ne ee and I have to 
lash them, every makes me think of Polly, then, *pon my soul, 
I can’t give it them so smartly as Lought.” “Is Polly in Australia ?”’ 
Iasked. “Oh! no; che mourns me by the classic Isis,” he replied half- 
jocularly, but with a certain dash of sadness in bis tone. “ Are you from 
Oxford I inquired, for there was a good deal about the fellow which 


Read that, ye beads of houses ! What a practical commentary on the 


Georgics ! 

The thong of the stock-whip is about fourteen feet in length, while the 
bandle is not more than a foot and a balf. My classic friend likened his 
whip to ove of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, “ For,” said he, “ there is plenty 
of lash, the sting is in the end, and there is deuced little to lay hold of.” 
The stockmen are woudrous! yn pace peor igre Look, 
there rides a driver by the side of a mob of cattle, and there, six or seven 
yards off, booms a large blowfly, against the irritable snout of the fore- 
most of the bullocks. The stockman twists his wrist once or twice, until 
the thong of his whip goes coiling about bis head like a snake. Crack, 
crack, as the distant evund of a murket, rings the lash ; “ Strawberry” 
snorts as the knot at the end of the thong just tickles his nose ; but 
blowfly, flattened and mutilated, falls dead upon the earth. Another 
whip trick these drivers have is this: they place a sixpence—or, rather, 

ou place a sixpence—on the nd, and, moving off some twelve or 
fourteen feet, the stockman twists his whip above his head and picks 
up the coin with the end of the cracker as nimbly and cunning as a mag- 
pie. The difficulty of the performance is of course increased by the short- 
ness of the handle and the length of the lasb. That aforesaid Bachelor 
of Arts could do it secundem artem, while, on the other band I have seen 
amateurs literally half hang themselves in simply trying to make the 
cord twirl about their heads. We have the elder Mr. Weller’s authority 
that it is not given to every man to be a great whip.— Southern Lights. 
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PROBLEM No, 543. By H. R. Aayet, of West Point. 


























WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 


Sotvrion to Prosiem No. 542, 
White. Black. Whit. Black 
ty a 5&2. Sica KtoBé 
oe vi 
z3 moves, | 2. $3, t 4, eb. KwQs 





the place 
meekly—a characteristic of true genius! 








-) 

Whate (M.) Black (L.) (M.) Black (L.) 
1PtwoK4 PwK4é 17 Pte K5 K Kt to Q2 
2PwKBSE KBtweQBia 18 KBtoRS KRtwK3 
3K KttoB3 PwQs $$ Ly Bto B2 
4PtwoQBs Bto Kt5 ®KR BP K tks KR 
5K BwK?2 B tks K Kt LB pty KtoK2 
6 K Btks QB Kt to B3 22 K B tks Q Kt LF 
TPeOkts to Q Kt3 3 QBwB?2 ttks K P 
8 PtoQ Kts guess 4 QP tks Kt A hate 
9PwQe P tks BP 3 — dy F 
10 Q Btks P aRe oS: 26 Q B tks Q R tks 
it tory Kt to B3 277 Qw KB? QtK3 
12 QKtwQ?2 Castles 28 eens RP tks P 
13 Castles PwKR3 20 RP P + A Se 
$e bt PwQB3 30 Kt P tks B ch tks P 
ge 2 K Rto K sq 31 RtoQ Kt 
16 QwQs PwQé And resigned. 
This was the fourth Game of the Match. It was considered by the German 
critics the most brilliant of the series. 

A New Textite Svsstance.—Certain German ufactories have 
been for some time 


mani 

in weaving a kind of vegetable wool which 

: derproparel ues (he latives of the pinus sylves- 

tris or Scotch fir. En pestane Botan, GA© meset by the inventor, Pro- 
prompted by the reflection 


mis of the leaves which y the wool ; hence the chief ob- 
ject is to eliminate all the other parta. For this the fresh twigs 
are e to the action of steam in an 


ided with & saw, tear the leavesinto shreds. At each 
extremity of the turning cylinder there is a vertical sheet of wire gauze, 

which the water and pulp of the leaves escape during the rotary 
motion, the wool remaining bebind. This operation is repeated in a se- 
cond cylinder, having a number of blades with finer teeth. The 
wool obtained le then dried a centrifagal machine ; its primitive co- 
leur 1 0 gregh tenes henteane So nee © alias pechect white- 
ness 


i 


the leaves has eam li, ai Sing sabsidwabty : 
ves has a y smell, from 
that of turpentine, and is moet probably a variety of cam 29 
valents of carbon and 16 of ). tarihs Conguntion areal 
line lye, a peculiar extract is which Las some medicinal pro- 
Perties.—Galignani's Messenger 
Morrors ox Op Doorwars.—Ia of the ancient towns of Eng- 
land, but more generally in those of Scotland, you fall upon quaint and 
pany a Poe) Se Se aaemnas 
door ways of dwellings other one to re- 
gret that in these matter-of-fact times such a should bave been 


: 


the London companies may be still met with ; amongst them the “ Ho- 
nor Deo,” of the Mercers ; “ God graat us Grace,” of the Grocers ; “ All 
Worship be to God alene,” of the Fishmongers ; “To God only be all 
Glory,” of the Skinners ; “ By Hammer and Hand all Arts do stand,” of 
the Blacksmiths ; “God is my Strength,” of the Ironmongers. Such 
mottoes breathe a good spirit, and suggest useful thoughts. In Eliza- 
bethan and Jucobean buildings, it will be remembered, inscriptions over 
doorways are not uncommon. 





Tue Rerroor Pracricat.—Beaumarchais was the son of a watchma- 
ker. She peguiastey he enjoyed at court, oa account of wit and other 
recommenda ee on eee ee the sove- 
reign ; and one of them volunteered to put him out of countenance. 
Addressing him before the whole court, be said. “‘ Ab! M. Beaumarchais, 
I am charmed to see you ; my watch has been for some time out of order, 
I beg you to look at ig Gertainly ; but I must tell you ’ 
that I am the most awkward person about watches in the world.”—*“ No 
matter; I beg you to look at it—I insist.” Beaumarchais took the 
watch, most maguificently set with diamonds and enamel, raised it to his 
ear, and let it drop on the marble floor—it was of course totally de- 
stroyed. “You see, my lord,” said the wit coolly, “I knew my awk- 
wardness better than you your man.” 





A Great Gentleuay.—Oace, says Coleridge, I sat in a coach opposite 
a Jew—a symbol of old clothes bags—an Isaiah of Holywell street. He 
would close the window ; I opened it; be closed it again; upon which, 
in a very solemn tone, I said to him: *‘Squ of Abraham, thou smellest! 
son of Isaac, thou art offensive! son of Jacob, thou stinkest foully! See 
the man in the moon! he is holding his nose at thee at that distance. 
Dost thou think that I, sitting here, can endure it any longer?” My Jew 
was astonished, opened the window forthwith himself, and said, “ he was 
sorry he did not kaow before I was so great a gentleman.” 





TO PARENTS TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 


Superior Education for Young Ladies, at 
BRIGHTON, SUSSEX, ENGLAND, 
HE MISSES DODD, WHO CONDUCT A FIRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, HIGHLY 
recommended hed the Nobility and Clergy, have now a few vacancies.—The 
combines solid English instruction with the usaal accomplishments, and peculiar advantages 
are offered for acquiring the Con'tnental laag and Music. —The first Professors are in 
attendance.—The health, comfort. moral and raligioes tratning of the Pa pee Toews of 


comp! 
paid, to Miss Dodd, No. 23 Sussex Square, Brighton, 
erences are ly rf 0: 

The Right Hon. The Countess of Kinaoal, 29 Portman Square, London. 
The Right Hon. Lady Laura Meyrick, 43 Grosvenor Street, London. 
Mrs. William Darch, 21 Sussex Square, i 
The Rev. Harry Vane Russell, & 
Fredesick Bell, Esq., 27 ia Garden, 

r rh . ny ee ton 
Mrs. George Cruickshank. 39 Rast 28th Street, New York. 
Mrs. Philip Prichard, 24 West 36h Street, New York, &c., &c, 








&e 
q . be equal to sed wrbbe nary to the most delt- 
cate colour or fabric, b, HEGEMAN 4 00 'S CONCENTRATED BENZINE, only 2 cents, 
Hegeman & Oo. él, Sil, and 756 Broadway. 





ROF. JOH . 8. S$ Recetves Pa in Elocation Guatery 

P ~¥ - wo owe resiaence No. 5 U e Place, near Bleeker x 
and Family Classes attended at their own houses. 

New York, May 4th, 1859. 





REMOVAL. 
—~= ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Street, 





4 a ay’ DIXON, Banker, Removed to 49 William St., near Pine. 
Sterling Bilis ov Saje. 


66 J. REDRICKS, THE PHOTOGRA notices, has found 

F Cineensar) ts wasa the enrursetenie Temple oA edo not know whe- 
ther this fact is attributable to an increase in Mr, F. ICKs’ business, but certain it is 
that the pictures taken at 585 Broadway, sre excellent.”"—Home Journal. 


ALL AT 497 BROA ay see the Variety on, Hand 

ble, and pA, snd“uahern 

Boys’ Doub: Sole and Dress Boots. Thon ndbionss wah Deniata, Cetal. ar Glee tee par 

wernt te J. & TATE’S PANNUS CORIUM DEPCT. 
FINE ESTATE FOR SALE. 











HE ress owe tia ee Cone ans PROMONTORY AT TRE paap 
of Highland , joss ‘est oa & Most lordly domain, wo 
by the nome of Minavas, id now for cale, It has been thus in one of Mr. Willis’s 
letters from 1 ioe p=" Talo elevates petet of nad nes Ss nets of Se See 
with udson, was ‘errace Island, connected ighlands 
now causeway of e estate, it consists of about-eas bundeed and acres; the 


to the channel. ywered with grand {crest trees ; and under them are 
fe built there by Washington. It be divided inw three acble estates, as 
the separate bailding are very favourable. who are on the look-out for a home 
of the most } un: uty of surroundings, will do well to give k 


jordly isolation and 
acall. The drive to it from Newburgh (bree miles) is fine. 

Those who visit it with a view to see the premises take 
excursion. Apply to HOMER MORGAN, No. 3Pine Sweet, Ne 
planck, oa the premises. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRA 


OISELESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
Na&W STYLKS—PRICES, $50 TO $185. 


fi 
Es 








a et we on Genel tance with ye age Zz 
minent sewing nes, a o 
be deemed of any value, I would mot hesitate .o accord the fereace to Gnovan & Baxsn’s. 
“JOHN B. CLEXSON, D.D,, 
“Claymont, Delaware.”’ 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale -—495 Broadway, New York. 18 Summer Boston. 
730 Chestnut Street, Phi B.iumore as Weat Fourth Bureet, 
Cincinnati. Agencies in all prineipal Cities and Tewns in the United States. 
s@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 8 


THE GREAT ADMIRAL. 





KAT ADMIRAL-—This mammoth ship hag attracted al- 

es oem EXCITES by its BRAUTY. Tis tormer tn destion! fos's 
i 4 

Hee Oy ine ies lotice is intended POR HOME CER’ and iho ine cliche direst 

the of the two articlesesfor Kxox will in sel he BEAUTIFEL FABRICS 

A3 THE LOW SUM OF G4, “Calls his sore No. 212 and MAKE YOUR PUR- 





OFFI The Mails for rome: 
Poet Oe e PUT Penn, wil aoe ok rte, ou SATERDAT, the Tith 
day of aM. IBAac 


une, at 10}¢ o'clock, A. 














JEWELRY, &c. 


BALL, BLACK & Co, 
AND or 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, WATCHES JEW- 
ELRY, &C. 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 
NO. 247 BROAD Way, 
SOUTH CORNER OF MUKRAY STREET, OrrosriTts TuE CITY maiL, 
NEW YORK. 











ARLS, 
AND UNSET STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Rich Jeweiry, Watches, Clocks, Paris Bronzes, é&c., 
TOGETHES WITH 4 GREAT VARIETY OF 
RICH FANCY GooDs 
Of Every Description, 
EBENEZER MONRE. 


WM. BLACK. MENRY Ball 


and | recited Act of the twelfth year of Her per a clause shall 
“ wo Di nollce belag 
anger Ra preceding acction of Gia Ast 


SEFUL IN EVERY FAMILY.—Greese removed | fur 
instantly. Goves, ciobons, Sc., cleaned 





N. P., Bahamas, | 
COLONIAL SECRETARY'S OFFICE. f 
13th May, 1859. 


2%&h day of March, 1859, (22 g thoriz ears 
ment of not exceeding £1,000 (one thousand i out ‘Of the Publ af on pnnwel Pee. 
lony to any person or company who shal! contract with ernment ply 
Sale ts the eid oat 7 Snorption — be .- Sy the ¢ vern: is Geena 
as 
copies of which said act and schedule are sub; ow, Af a 


that tenders addressed to the Secretary of the Uelony at Nassau aforesaid, will be recet 

this office until the Ist day of October next, from all such parties as may be willing to enter into 

will att aoa Seay covered Oak eat ee 

the service is performed in pureasnce of any cack contract. sa a a 
C. R. NESBITT, Colonial Secretary 


No. 4 2 Vic, Car. 4 
AN ACT 
To encourage inter-insular Steam Communication. 
29th March, 1859. 
Whereas in and by the Act of the ereral Assembly of these Islands. paesed in the twelfth 
year of pte pg M reign, paper fourteen, the sum of three hundred pounds an. 
num i | pi ii- nt us Govwens, ond the Beseeire Comme ay pes Oe te 
provide more juent periodical inter-insa! mmuoication means of a fast 
vessel hired by the year, and it is now deemed 4 Nee 





expe tient, preferably 10 encourage Steam inter- 

insular he betier to p: : imal e of 
taral and ki prodacts of the ory! 

the "s most excellent Majesty that it may be en: and be it enacted by His 

Excellency Jobn Bayley, Esquire, and er in-Chief in end over 

the said Islands, ive Council, and House of Assembly thereof, and it is hereby 


vt is to say : 
I. That it shall be lawful for the Governor, acting with the advice of the Executive Coun 
oF contrac: any person, or company, for one or more 
but not exceeding five years in all, for procuring inter-insular communication 
Troashout princtpal fiance: and ea ms sete the Colony, by » Steam Ms ey — 
. Colony may by visi: as well as 
Western division, and other prince’ frait islands and settlements of the Colony, ip the 
order of routes specified in the Schedule of routes hereunto annexed, with such alterations 
approved in Couneil 


and uration 
tion of the Governor in 
iL Seok fos Go parpace of this Act, it shall be lawful for the Governor, in Council, to ex- 
lic Treasury, any sum not exceeding in one year the sum of one thou 


being entered into acder this Act, the Secretary of the Colony 
ve notice thereof to an. with whom a Contract shall be at the 
r the Act of Assembly, 12 Victoria, chapter M, and io ninety days after 
such notice to such Con or or his Agent, such last mentioaed contract 
and determine, and the said Act of the tweifta er ees ee. Se: 
shal thenesforth be cuspended for aad fering the con uance in force of 
tered inte under this act. 
That on every contract hereafier to be entered into under the provisions of the said 
inserted pro 
given on the part of the Gov 
‘That any inter-insular steam contract vessels emplored under the authority of (bis Act, 
er, now by law payable inte 
evenue being insufficient at any time to 


the bounty 
any portion thereofas be required, it shall be la fai the Gover- 
, in Couneil, by anertany or minute of Council, to borrow on the most edvantageous —— 


aH 
fh 


EFEE 
il 


Hi 


rf 


ji 
2 


— 
ge 
4 
4 
$ 
5 
J 


to condi 
tn Act of Assembly of the said isiands passed in the thirveenth gear of the reign of Her 
t An Act for regulating the form of Treasury De 


SCHEDULE. 

Ist. From Nassau to San Salvador, Exama, Long Island, Rum Cay, Watling’s Island, Long 

Cay, and Inagua. 
From Teeges to Long Cay, Watiing’s Island, Rum Cay, Long Island, (omitting San 

Salvador and Kleu-hera), Nassau. 

$rd. From Nassau to Harbour Island, to Ab viz.: Bt Town, Little Guano Cay, 
Green Turtle Cay, Grand Bahama, Stirrup’s Cay, (Beri y I ,) and back to Nassau. 

4b. From Nass#a to San Salvador, setiement of Eleuthera, and back to Nassau, to meet 
Steamer from New York. 


r 








Poreens Gepsoed te tanden og whhtng. Castbey or erpl will please 
vi Mr J. F. COOKE, of Nassau, N. P., at the office, of Messrs. Robert Dinwiddie & 
rs A Merchant's Exchange, Wall Street, New York. 





NEW AND BLEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS 
PREPARED FOR THE SPRING TRADE 
f. DERBY & COMPANY 
1 Tallors, 


LaTE OF PARK PLACR, 
Bave Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
Bre MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMIDES THA 
for 


those formerly oce: and better for the of their Merchandise, 
eee An RELATE Sth ON oninoeatantim 
BARLOW, PAYNE & 00. 
and ea'ling veasels, (hrougnott the season. orary dertrable novelty for GENTLE 
steamers 

TY and PRIOR, the 

Mas DSRE Shon geese mee me OLR MUALITY am PRICE, 

$200,000 WORTH 


or 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


AT RETAIL, AT 
EVANS’ 
EXTENSIVE 








G WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 66 and 68 FULTON STREET, 












’ 
Between Gold and Cliff Streets. NEW YORK. 
The immense number of in every dep ; the endless varieties of colours 
and shades; the wide of accurate sizes ; the many modern improvements brought 
bear on the modelling and Astahing of Garments,—are such thal notone man ine hundred 
fails to be suited in every respect at this popular establishment. 
$1 3) to 
1Wwo 30 
Bre 
00 
5@to 8@ 
10 60 to 14 
- 1500 to 2 00 
4 00 to 10 
15 to 500 
MARSEILLES sina? Bie te 
Sour at Recs H_BSUITS.......... 10 60 
ASSIMER® SUITS - 60 
COMPLETE SUMMER SUITS 23 





June, 1889. 





AVIS. 


E HAVE JUST RECEIVED, FROM PARIS, ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF FA- 

bries for Summer Wear. Amoog them will be found many beautiful derigns 

in Coatings, Cassimeres and Vestings, to be found nowhere else. We this week supply 

them either ready made, or to make (o order, at prices 25 per cent. below the general tarif 

for such goods. We request an early call from ear fri make their sel advising 

them of the fact that the appearanae of an early and long Summer renders it certain that 
desirable styles of goods will very soon be out of the market. 

Very respectfully, D. DEVLIN & CO 
Now. 258, 259 and 250 Broadway. 








PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 615 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 
Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 
FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS, 
COMPRISING THE 

saat Dectoaie Qytev et Conn Oe ee eee 
Those can upon Garments made in the most 


YOUTHS GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER, 





WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE 
T. B. BYNNER & Co., 175 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE, 
Orders from section of the country the Provinces. 
el to Poruushing Families with Silver Ware. 


TIFPANY & CO, 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS, 
550 » New York, 
asD 
Rue Richelieu, No. 79, 
CALLING ATTENTION TO THEI® STOCK, BEG Tu PRESEST THE 
of thetr Friends and "he Pubbe the foloaing 1 pdt Ey => _ 
in Gold and Silver ena, of whieh hay en any 
edhe ey eh LS House is the focal 
extraordinary facilities for the » of their 
orders—ibat it is their determination, as it is Ce 


Rpecial 
feature of thesr establishment 
= a feature asthe ent coe a 
‘s, and Patek. Gatos 4 Nore ee 7 were, 
Work Boxes. ‘beers, Fans, Rich pe gg gs ower 
AND LUXURY. od 

Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest Price at which it will be sold. 





ils 
i 
i 


elit 





T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well resident pubile, an invita 
epoch thate Woah, tasaring tan that's call Wal ust taser the teael epotaee te peckass 





SPRING CLOTHING 


aT 


CLARK’S, 
398 and 400 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET. 
Junction of 3rd and Mth Avenues. 
TWO FIVE STORY BUILDINGS 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE 
or 


READY MADE CLOTHING 
FOR MEN’S, BOY'S AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
THE LARGEST, 

AND BEST ccupoTED 


EVER OFFERED 


and Fashionable Garments Ready-made and Made to Order. Entire satisfaction guaran- 
ee eee eereriee Bee ans tclow exp foane ta tao Gate. 





SSUITA B POR sun has pared a 
See ee Seger 





Wi Saat a Bond way oclaren ues pea Tren wren tnd 
fos jently ‘acquired. , 
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2 gee owes 


















































































































































































THe Alhion. 





June 4 








INSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. 














SHOURI — 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 





JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
DIRE TORS. 





Josarn Waixer, RicaannP. Bacrr, We. Dexxwrocs, Geonos H. Bevan, 
Joux Hauer, 8. T. Varewrrse, Fow'p. W. Corties, Eowarp Cromweu, 
Rosent L. Cass, Joun R. Wu.ss, Wa. Brrosats, Jr, Geones B. Gausemu, 
We. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Munnar, Surra Laweerce, Tomas J. Owen, 
Eowanrp Wuters, Ww, Avcey Brerizr, Jos Lawaence, Axraony P. Francta. 
Joun D. Warnes, L. B. Wray, Samt.C. Paxsox, Samver D. Bascoce, 
Bowaarp Meeairt, Jous Aes, D. Crowwen, Jomataay Opsut, 


Wut F. Mort, E. J. Dowseu, Rosert Bowrs. 


Epwarp Woop, 


Hawar Barrow, 
Bowanp Haront, 





MARINE AND yoo INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 At Md 4 ep To was FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
yor, BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 
The amount of Capital, over $2,300,080. 
> Riststapen s oe riven among the insured. 
The « Company barag iaege © Sept tal secured and invested, the woreat. seine 








to the division No —- te required of the assured beyond 
actual Premium ; beace ni ty can attach to the I 
rs. 
Mm tty ie cen eto Gan Eeting tahtare Sen gust been Coctared, out of 
added to the Capital 
TRUSTEES. 
H. Garren, Peren Poreren. Cuas. H. Marsaau, Eowr Baariert, 
ett Sraacus. Scuvre. Livivestor, Heavy A. Cort, Euas Posvert, 
Ourves State, Jr., Locw UT, Josera Fov.ks, Jr. Geones G. 
Wustam H. Macy: AxruonyB. Nensox, Jacon R. Ne U, A. Mempocs, 
Daaxe Miuis, ALFRED Seton, Jos. € 7 Pence R. Pree, 
G, Wurra'r. Gray, v4 fl Newsay, 8 fensen ARLES STRECKER, 
Sant. L. he B. Onarivia, Lex. M. ‘Esannce, fanvae M. Fos, 
Feap'c. G. Fosrea, dino de Visser, Seas A. Iseun 


R NRILS President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. airrep BerOR, Vice-President. 


New York, November 1, 858, 





STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL $200,000, 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, Ships tn Port, &e. 
On the most favourable terms. All losses wil! be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 





Directors. 
Paepenice R. Len, Dertor Pearsaci, Atrrep Moore. 
Saucer Wricets, Cuartes J. Doper Rexsamin W. Frorn, 
Bartiet 4 LowRO A. ALVORD. A en Brack, 
Avan W. ® Joun R. Parton D. Hers 


Seamease "Rvanerr, Simeon Yr i Dd. 
© “amvet Weexs. Joun x Areaiaws _ 


Corweiies B. Turrson, 
James Homes. 





Hawar J Dowas, 5 
Josara H. Gopwix, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


Benjamin J. Ponte, Suvcery, “ABURL WILLETS, Vico Pree. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
APTTAL py tas J A KE BrtRA oc! CRABS FoR CROSS 
Ci uoalia, and epecial rabs takes. = 


Omice—69 Wall Street, 





M. KENEVITT, Actoaay 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city op yn capemete insure all kinds of person- 


a ney we. 1.9 BY, t ioe capaese, 00, tenths an lee 08 ane 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

Josera B. Vaancm, Manriy Bares, Jr., Gruserr 8. Beeckwan, 
Joun C. Henpenson, 
Lorrain Paeewan, 
Epwanp Macomagr, 
" Warsow F. Cass, 
James 0. SueLpor, Josera B. Vaayem, Jr., Cuances B. Arruesr, 
Banter Panisa, Jas. Lon. Gaanam, Jr., Sant. D. Baaproxp, Jr., 
Gusravus A. Conover, Bowes R. Mciivarye, 

EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. See'y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
42%,000,000 STERLING, OR §10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! ant Surplus, $3,000,000, 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses in New York, end prom tl 
In addition to its Fire Dasinens, this Company is prone : to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 











Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
v COMMITTER OF ee 

m. Royal ps, Adam N » 
Thos. t ‘ Benj. B. Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Butler —_—, Henry L. Roath, Henry Eyre. 


Epucyp Hurry, 
ae A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 944 BROADWAY. 


UARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company of New York, for the Quarter ending 30th April, 1859: 











MEEKS 
CABINET FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS, 
Wos. 333 and 335 FOURTH STREBT, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF BROADWAY. 
JOHN MEEKS, 





Reni, Fuel, &e., &c......... 16,320 99 —188,415 17 


Cash Assets Ist May, 1859 
Whieb are ey as follows: 





Deferred premiums, (estimate) . 
Due — Agents ter Premiums, ( (in course of | trans. 
mission)......... 29,000 00 








$5,548,591 89 
Claimea ra 
Number y Policies a force Six Janaars. we . aecvevececs -- 10.93 
lasued during the Quarter............ccceseeeeeeenneeenes penhocnacgsii a 
11.1 
Deduet for forfeited, surrendered, cancelled, expired, and dead P mw 
Polo ehich Wga are fr tho eli am 
are ‘or e 
re Endowment Policies. 
- _&3 term 

Net increase for the the Quarter in Policies. eonsiics ccdinet ane " a 

Viz. : in Life Pelle’ . encccceesenecs a 

Endowment Policies. pececeteee cecescosessecceses ovens. OS 

as 

Decrease in Term Policies... .........- Gacwcacescenesees ML 
citensmmencs teatieateteiiinidiianlias : sees ~$a.183'6 
I have carefully d the above and believe the same to be correct. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
Board of Trustees: 





Frepeaice &. Wixstos, Joun V.L. Pave Wuuas b 
NT, “CURPY, Tsacc Green Pearson 

onx Wirt, Waaas J. Bowker, Wuitas Bers, 
oun P. Yeuverron, Joux Warsworts, Avrraep Eowarps, 
Natuanie:. Havoen, ~ M. Start, Geones R. Crank, 

MCRL Sraocus, Sauce. M Comseut, Lveivs 

Surta Brown, Ricaarp Pararicn, Wuuam H. Poraam, 
.revrees Ee: Rera Waeecer, Cernas H. N . 
Hawun Brake, Samvet D. Barce Musagn Fuceore, 
Dove Hoapusr, emer A Serves, Wrasse V. Brapr, 

gE Groner 5. Con, Wa. K. Srroxe, 


) A W. Braprorp, 
Sanaa S. WINSTON, President. 
Secretary, ISAAC paeate. ctuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
jedical Examiner, MINTURN PosT, M. D. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, TELARD Ineenh: 





MARINE AND INSURANCE. 
ASSETS, $830, 
ran c Rae Fuad To DO ay EXGLUSIvE MERCE ABDI Bust. 
atom, year 1858, a vidend of 


ot 
a ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sceretary. 


EIN ARO EAS. 














NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRI 

G or PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
GRA? BRITAIN BLGIUM, ITZERLAND, 
IRELAND, *  GPate ALY, Bweves 
ATHENS, per ** CONSTANTINOPL: 
ALEXANDRIA, Erno a ac., ac. * —_— 


mee ta Rew Yark. Ne. © Wald Rereet. 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
B. ¥. & CALIFORNIA ,S SEERANES 68. 


AN EXPRESS er CALIFORNI .oRRGON AND THE SANDWICH 
ee ADA, Uy the tail Gxenmore of the bib wad tins of cach ernach. > 


Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BAN Rs, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


ISSUE 
Ctroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available tn all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, ac. 











BRO | BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available tn any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


TLLS AND Ly yt PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE v 
B _ A, IS PROVIDED 


—-~ > 
east erased, on bp marct sat Searaie ees iunnd. Geman 
Fit Gain, *{ so, m wintam Seve, Wow Yor 


AUGUST BE 
No. 76 BEAVER STRERT, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 








Assets, 31 1859, i ae devi - 95,188, 138,933 42 
{ices paid for Taxes for 1861 and 1882 Sntedencen nana semana al Of the old firm of J. & J. W. MEEKS, 
yo Tavites the attention of Furniture buyers to a large and elegant assortment of Cabinet 
Receipts Daring t the Quarter — Fornitare, suitable for 
For Premiums......... << BUBB. TM 86 Parlours, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c., 
For Interest... .. S7el 35 967,005 91 made from selected and well-seasoned wood, in the latest and most approved styles, at 
19,007 66 6 very reasonable prices. 
Disbursements. sa, —e 
Paid for Claims by Death and Additions........... .. $UD1,015 00 The well-known reputation of the late firm for making 
Paid for Burrendered Policies noses seceneees cs eeceeeeee ES793 36 SUPERIOR 
Paid = SIE. ns coccouccesuctbucee peeks coos ae 3 will be fully sustained. 
Paid > Taxes Medical Examinations, Advertising. Pos- : 
tage, Law Expences, Salaries, Printing and Stationery, FURNITURE. 


RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 


at 
E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
475 Broadway, (up stairs.) Rew York, (between Broome and 


Sue leopesh enseranent of pAb 2 styles. ors the PARLOUR, LIBRARY, DIN 
ING iM and CHAMBER. of ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, OAK and MAHOGANY, in the 


article warranted. 
“Faces LOW: WER than any other manufactory in the United States for the same class of 


I] assortment of every on of Furnit always hand, or made to order, 
UNDER HIS PERSON AL streninrexpexce. - tence 


EB. W. H. is no eonared we ne exdare, trem, NEW and ELEGANT DESIG 
ORNAMENTAL woo Waktei aod FIRE PIRCES, with pianos, ay py and 
other work cennected with such styles of FURNISHING,—DESIGNS of which can be 
at his Warerooms, as above. 





ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Plain and Artistic Furniture, 

HE SUBSCRIBER I yy a ANNOUNORS THAT HE CONTINUES TO 

execute all orders for the dy oT Decorating of Houses, including all the 
branches connected therewith, viz: Plain Decorative Painting, Panelling, Cabinet Work 
ey ty rs 

Chandeliers, Carpets, Curtains, &e., ‘on commission. 

an toe ee im the best manner and at the lowest 
. GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, $27 and'$29 Fourth Avenue. 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


EMOVAL TO 313 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK anova Gut arews pas: 8, WHERE 

we iuvite all who have never seen such an article to look at them. ‘on’ task you 
to buy, but shall be pleased to serve you, ifyou likethem. They are pervect ce ‘ean, sweet 
and everlasting. Doa’t forget to look at them. You can also see at the same place 


Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up your bedding without trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT BLLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends Itself to every lover of easy 
“It needs only to be seen to be a 
“It will be universally ased.”—J. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.”\—HONE JOURNAL 
“ Ranks foremost among modern Inventions.”— W4SH1N@TON LNTEL- 


LIGENCER. 
portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 








.—N. ¥. EVANGELIST. 
"—S¥. ¥. TRIBUNE. 


“Ceol, compact, durable, 
ful.” —ANICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“It is precisely the article wanted.""—MERCANTILE TIMES. 


Tron bs to Sade neeerai 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be “procured of firs: class dea’ 
Usted States and Cunsdan of rect from the Co. Retail price, 
a -_ Gn. F. GRAY, See. Elly Bed Sp. 
. So Broadway, New’ York. 





JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 





and 700 Broadway, 
Fourth Street. 
OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c.. FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
can Travelling. Paris made Travelling and Snoppiag Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen's 
r MASSER’S 


FIVSB MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREBZERS, 
As Improved for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
The only F: ' bich is constructed Set 
Tos Shiapens Honest met Bossesiont roping tosses Sed tee 
other, being at ihe same Lime the most Gusable ts cwreclure, ant mest 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
E. KETCHUM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 


WINSHIP’S 
SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS 
" aRE THE ONLY 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A full assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS 
FOR SaL8 at 
J. & C. ee HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
eeoees New York. 











HOUSE. FURNISHING ARTICLES 
this country, is at the Lowest P; 
Beans HOUSE FURNISHING ‘WARE-ROOMS, 
01 Broadway, New York. 
Bach article is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation 
rivate Retablisumenta, va, Sieuaiory Ships, Seeamoonia, ant Hotels supplied ai 








SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BR 
TES ty ONZED, AND PaINTED 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Que Rave oo Cosmames Saree op 


LIVERPOOL, 
of One Pound 
tm sume Found Sterling and upwards, parable si any of the Banks in Exouamn, Ina 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or tas GeveRaL Agents = = Unsirep Srarss, 
New York, Feb. 1 


cations for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 


WILDER'S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks 
B. G. WILDER & 00., 


AGENTS FOR THE PATENTER AND MANUFACTURERS, 





se - undersigned hereby give notice that ng ae to ‘@- appli- 

containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 iW 

STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United Sta os 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


pan. Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Junr. H Ladiam 

). Edward Habicht, Caleb ”, J. G. Holbroke. 
Paul Spoffurd, B. F. Wheelright, 

So.icrron—Robdert J. Dillon. [| Consvurmxe Cocrse.—J. W. Gerard. 


mais MepicaL Examingr—S. 8. Keene. 
all paidesen Inmoed 8 tae efiee TT Wall inte ai clai ne 
are adjusted and paid without reference to 


London. 
Medical Examiner is e 
o'dock, P.M ally at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 


A GUARANTER PUND OF gion, $100,000". is deposited in the hands 
SRT et Bae S Bow Teak, ber the benefit of all Poliey-boldere te 


C. E. HABICHT. 
J. G. HOLBROOKE, t General Agents. 


Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 19 South Water Street, Chicago, Ti 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Notice.—This celebrated Fire-Proof Sate is no longer made and sold by Sil 
bis license having expired. eS Bering, 





HERRING'S PATENT ——— FIRE-PROOP SAFES. 

ITH HALLS rare me ROOF LOOKS, THE B Sane THAT WERE 
awarded wis ‘s Fair, London, 1851, and the World’s 

that were awarded at the London Werla's 





GSA ons Prepare Brome Maneteceery, an 


~y Looting 





Pp 4 Bird Cages 4c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 

J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 

Have sow on hand Ro hegest senertmant of Go above cxdeice to be found tn the etiy, 

which ‘at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. 
THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
1S DESIGNED LO FURNISH 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE 


To Persons of Sedentary habit and occupation—as Professional 
Men, Artists, Accountants, ete. tol also Raye and Siri. fevaidn art tree Caren 
This apparaius can be fastened to io. Bed-room, 


or at Pann, aod akg po moe spate chan 8 faa om & pes. vite rai at 








justed to the strength of |, am invalid, or the most robust 


turning @ serew. For Sale at 
J. &C. BERRIANS HOUSE yew Yorke WARE-ROOM, 


«MAN WANTS BUT LITTLE HERE BELOW.” 
s°s: SANG THE STATESMAN vous. BUT THERE ARE MANY THINGS HE DOES 
not want. He does not want to suffering, and 








D. ) WALWORTH, at’y and Counsellor at ‘Law, ,, Natches, Miss. 














H. V. SIGLER, Agent. 


R. RICHARDSON, Att y and C lier, Covington, Ky. 
Yours. . YOUNG PROPRIETORS, 
rh tas | ™ 0S Scena @ 








